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School Plant Renovation 


Repair and Replacements 


Unless the plans for your summer main- 
tenance and repairs are completed and 
provision made for labor and materials, this 
important job should be given immediate 
attention. Most of the city school systems 
are approaching a ten-year cycle of de- 
ferred maintenance and there is a very 
large backlog of repair and maintenance 
work that must be taken care of during the 
summer of 1948. 

Over 50 per cent of the school buildings 
in cities with a population of 2500 and over 
are 30 or more years old. According to rep- 
resentative educators, 50 to 75 per cent of 
all school buildings are obsolete and no 
longer provide adequate schoolhousing fa- 
cilities. Every detail of school plant main- 
tenance and repair must be provided for. 
However, the extent of obsolescence in 
schoolhousing facilities, because of inade- 
quate maintenance and repair work of the 
past years, makes it vitally important to 
give special attention to all the facilities 
designed for the safety and health of pupils. 

Manufacturers, for the most part, are op- 
erating on a high level of production. New 
materials and products are now being of- 
fered. Good service and guidance in the 
application and use of materials and equip- 
ment are again available. In spite of this 
situation and due to the enormous require- 
ments, the procurement of products and 
services for the annual job of renovation, 
repairs and material replacements, presents 
acritical problem for school administration. 

The time element must be taken into 
consideration in every detail of 1948 school 
plant rehabilitation. Unless you are already 
in touch with manufacturers, distributors, 
or their representatives, take up your main- 
tenance and repair problems with them 
immediately. For product and service in- 
formation refer to the advertising in the 


JOURNAL and then make use of the 


inquiry form on page 87. 


JOHN J. KRILL 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD 


Kliminate maintenance costs before 


they begin. Look over your remodel- 
ing or new building plans now. Is 
there a place that will require regular 
repainting? .. . where corrosion will 
be a problem? where saving 
weight will mean saving money? If 
there is—figure it in aluminum! 
Chances are you'll find that Alcoa 


\luminum will give you improved 
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Doors Ventilators 
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SEE HOW 


YOU SAVE 


appearance as well as longer life and 
lower upkeep costs. 

From roof to subbasement, for in- 
terior and exterior, whenever you 
repair or replace—figure it in alumi- 
num to keep down the upkeep. 
For information on any application 
of aluminum, write ALUMINUM 


Company oF America, 1733 Gulf 


Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY PLACES WHERE ALCOA ALUMINUM CAN CUT UPKEEP COSTS AND IMPROVE APPEARANCE 


Windows Hardware Stair Rails 
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Two Interpretations of Democratic 


School Administration 
B. F. Pittenger* 


School administration today, compared with that of the past, 
is moving toward less authoritarian types of organization and 
more co-operative procedures. Evidences of this movement are 
everywhere; in periodical literature, textbooks, special mono- 
graphs, programs of professional meetings, yearbooks and other 
publications of professional societies, and reports of field practices 
irom different parts of the country. It has advanced beyond the 
stage of hypothesis into that of accepted theory and practice. 
Whether or not traditional school administration should be liber- 
alized seems no longer to be an issue. The issues today are how 
far the process should be carried and what forms it should take. 
But it now seems clear that the days of autocratic bossism in 
\merican school administration are about over. 

lhe purpose of this article is to present in organized fashion 
the major aspects of this movement. When first approached, the 
literature of the subject is likely to strike a reader as confused 
and contradictory. In general, it is offered under some form 
of the caption, “democracy in school administration.” After 
reviewing a large number of studies and reports on this matter, 
ne author writes: “There is no common interpretation of what 
constitutes democratic practice. Each one defines it in terms 
of his beliefs, his ideals, and his peculiar situation.”* Never- 
theless, the total picture seems to have distinguishable broad 
outlines, which this paper will try to make evident. 

Nearly everyone today appears to look favorably upon some 
amount of liberalism or “democracy” in school administration; 
but the case for it is mainly presented from two fundamentally 
different points of view. These radically different concepts of 
what constitutes such democracy are competing for general 
recognition and acceptance. Most if not all of the conflicting 
arguments and proposals can be subsumed under one or the 
other — sometimes both — of these categories; which will there- 
lore constitute the background of our picture. 


The School a Democratic Institution 

One concept is based upon the traditionally accepted legal 
philosophy and structure of American education, and holds that 
a school is democratically administered if it is responsive to the 
general public will and efficient in educating each generation to 
live effectively in American society. The school is a democratic 
institution in the sense that it is an institution established by 
lemocratic society. But it is set up by that society to perform 
a special function, and consequently the criterion that must be 
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applied to it is the efficiency with which it accomplishes this 
assigned task. The choice between liberal and arbitrary admin- 
istrative practices must be determined by these considerations. 
School administration is undemocratic if it permits minority 
elements of American society to dictate school policies, or if it 
fails to produce good men and democratic citizens. Liberalization 
is necessary to the extent that it will achieve better outcomes, 
but indefensible where it means inferior outcomes, from the 


standpoints of our children and our society. Efficiency —in a 
broad sense which includes the achievement of publicly deter- 
mined educational goals—is the test. The school serves a 


macrocosmic society which expresses its will through the state 
and state-created agencies. 

The competing viewpoint regards each local school and school 
system as itself a “microcosm of democracy.” It looks within 
each such microcosm for the source of administrative authority, 
and finds that source in the “rights” of all persons who are 
concerned in administrative acts. Says Kilpatrick: “All who are 
concerned in the results of a policy should share, according to 
capacity, in making that policy”; and he adds that ‘‘teachers” 
should be given legal protection which “will place them far 
beyond fear of reprisal as they insist on their democratic rights 
out above.”* Whereas the first looks for its 
mandates and authorities to the larger democracy of which the 
school is a specialized agent, this second concept looks inside the 
school or at most inside the school and its supporting com- 
munity for the same things. Not infrequently, as is suggested 
by Kilpatrick’s statement, it scarcely looks farther than the 
teachers. But even when more generously interpreted, this point 
of view sees as the test of democratic school administration, not 
primarily the efficiency with which the school discharges its 
appointed task, but rather the extent to which it provides out- 
lets for the “rights” of all persons immediately concerned in 
that task. The criterion set by the first concept is efficiency in 
meeting a truly public assignment; that set by the second is 
adequacy of expression for assumed inherent rights. 

Possibly this antimony, being sharply cut, will be widely 
challenged. Many participants in the present controversy may 
rightly claim to share in both points of view. In answer, it should 
be remembered that the purpose here is not to classify persons, 
but rather to organize argument and proposals in such ways as to 
show their sequences and relations. It may also be said, however, 
that one party to this controversy leans heavily upon the first of 
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these concepts, while its opponents emphasize the second. These 
points of view are evident poles toward which the respective 
partisans drift. 


Participation as Democratic Administration 

But even the more conservative of these positions recognizes 
several values of co-operative planning in building the policy 
structure of a school. Members of the employed personnel such 
as the teachers, as well as parents, patrons, and even pupils, un- 
doubtedly possess knowledge and insights that may be of great 
service. These contributions should be found and used. But the 
purpose of such co-operative planning, from this point of view, 
is to improve the efficiency of the school in meeting its socially 
assigned obligations. From this standpoint, such co-operation 
is best described as “participation in school administration.” Four 
major arguments are used in its support. 

First, it is held that better policies will result because of the 
employment of more planning resources. Traditional administra- 
tion made planning the peculiar function of central administrative 
officers, with only incidental help from others. Most policies were 
formulated by the superintendent and school board; although at 
their invitation staff deparfment heads, directors of instruction, 
and occasionally supervisors and principals might assist on special 
problems. Mainly, it was done by the superintendent as adviser 
and chief executive officer of the board. 

The basis of the first argument for wider co-operation is laid 
by Gatje when he says that “no superintendent, no matter how 
‘expert,’ can know all of the answers arising in the course of 
administering a school system.’ The same statement could be 
made regarding the administrative personnel as a whole. Miller, 
in the following words,* has put very well the substance of this 
argument: 


. . No longer can the superintendent be a master of the best practice 
in all aspects of instruction, finance, plant management, public relations, o1 
personnel management. He must rely upon numerous individuals to pet 
form the technical tasks involved in the operation of a school system. Even 
in small units, he cannot hope to have, combined in his own person, the 
precise knowledge possessed by the well-trained teachers, principal, and 
custodian. Rather than the source of all knowledge, insight, and skill, he 


is the leader and co-ordinator of those with whom he works 


Since this reason for co-operation is solely for the betterment 
of policies, the conclusion seems to follow that the participation 
involved should be selective. It should be restricted to those 
policies with respect to which the co-operating persons are likely 
to have something helpful to offer, and to those persons who are 
likely to make useful contributions. This selection, apparently, 
must be made by the administrative staff which is held primarily 
responsible for the efficiency of the school system; a feature which 
is strongly opposed by the advocates of more thoroughgoing 
“democratic” reforms. 


Efficiency of Democratic Policies 

The second argument is closely related to the first one, and 
is to the effect that policies which are co-operatively developed 
will be better executed than will policies which are merely 
“handed down.” The execution of most policies, especially those 
that concern educational procedures, is and has always been 
a co-operative matter. While these executive activities must be 
directed and co-ordinated by administrative officers, most of the 
detailed performances that are involved in putting a policy into 
action are carried on by the teachers and other members of the 
operative personnel. The quality of these performances can be 
improved by increasing the interest in them and the feeling of 
responsibility for them that is held by the teachers and other 
workers. One important way to cultivate this necessary interest 
and sense of responsibility is through co-operative planning. 
People who have helped to create a policy will understand it 
%Gatje, G. H., “Co-operative Rela School Ad 
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better, and will undertake its execution with greater enthusiasm.5 
This argument has special force with reference to policies which 
directly affect the conditions of employment and service of the 
personnel.® 

The principle involved in this argument, while not necessarily 
inconsistent with the policy of selective participation described 
above, suggests that participation should be shared among as 
many as possible of the workers, with due regard to economy 
of effort and efficiency of the planning procedure. 


Stimulating Teacher Growth 

The third argument emphasizes the value of participation in 
policymaking, especially by teachers, as a necessary means for 
stimulating professional interest and growth. When a teacher 
is confined, mentally and physically, to her classroom, with her 
responsibilities restricted to carrying out dictated policies and 
to following programs wholly determined by other people, she is 
likely to regard her work as mechanical rather than professional 
and to deteriorate in efficiency for even this limited kind of 
service. But when she can find appropriate opportunity to partic- 
ipate in the development of school policies, especially those 
concerning educational programs and procedures, she is lifted 
out of the ruts of mechanized routine and given a professional 
perspective and stimulation. The value of participation in build- 
ing professional morale is also emphasized in this connection. 
Here again, as with the first argument, the nature of the partic- 
ipation and the argument for it are based upon the need for 
the constant professional growth of teachers as a condition of 
efficient service, rather than upon the recognition of a teacher’s 
inherent rights. 

This position has been expressed by a city superintendent 
of schools in a series of “propositions,” among which appear 
the following:’ 

1. No school system which neglects the growth of th 
uccessfully cultivate the growth of its students. 

Provision for the growth of the school corps involves participation 
in such democratic processes as observation, initiation, consultation, persua- 
sion, co-operative study, and purposing. 

3. The superintendent, therefore, must plan for the participation of the 


members of the school corps in the study of common problems and forma- 
tion of policies under which all may operate 


school cor ps can 


When Children Live Democratically 

The fourth argument is derived from the principle in our 
educational philosophy which teaches that the primary purpose 
of American education is to build men and citizens for a 
democratic society. It is argued that democratic citizens must 
learn group initiative and co-operative planning in the manage- 
ment of their community affairs, and that if the school is to 
prepare its students for participation in such group activities it 
must provide liberal opportunities for them during the educative 
period. Teachers must manage their classrooms democratically, 
placing increasing responsibilities upon children for group initia- 
tive and work. But, say the proponents of this argument, dem- 
ocratic procedures cannot be expected from teachers who are 
themselves subjected to an authoritarian system of administration. 
If children are to enjoy freedom in the classroom, teachers must 
enjoy freedom in the system. If teachers are to give children 
opportunity for group planning and participation, they must 
experience the same opportunity in their relations to the educa- 
tional system in which they work. From this point of view, then, 
reform of the authoritarian plan of administration is advocated 
on the ground that it is necessary for the achievement of the 
basic purpose of the school. 

The following statements express the essence of this point 
ot view: 


ur 


mmarv eachers’ mment n Williams, O. D., 
Which Teachers Participate Democratically,”” AMERICAN 
Sept., 1942, pp. 40-41 
See for example Hoff, A. G Co-operative Preparation of Salary 
hed AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JourNat, Sept., 1941 
Met e, W Administrative Dilemmas,’’? AMERICAN 
103, N 1941, pp. 17-18 


“Administrative Activities 
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The most effective way to educate for democracy is to have children live 
in a democracy. The school must therefore be maintained as a fine example 
of democratic life. 

We must not expect teachers to assume leadership in setting any dem- 
ocratic life in the schools if they themselves are a part of an authoritarian 
organization. We must not expect the child to acquire the meaning of 
democracy by living under a fascist regime.® 


Another writer is in pursuit of this same thought when 
he uses these words: 


the 
rela- 


teachers 
their 


Honesty requires that school executives who preach to 
doctrine of education through shared activity shall apply it in 
tions with their own colleagues.® 

Jacobs reports certain conclusions based upon information re- 
ceived from the chief executive officers of 56 school systems in 
23 states,'° which were selected for study because they were 
known to be practicing democratic principles in the admin- 
istration of their schools. He reports ““complete agreement, appar- 
ently, among the school executives in the belief that it is futile 
to attempt to teach children principles of democratic living in 
a school which is organized and administered in an autocratic 
manner.” 

In summary, then, this fourth argument runs: If children are 
to learn to live in a democratic society, they must live demo- 


®SMelby, E. O., in the First Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, D. Appleton-C¢ 
Company, 1937, p. 132 
‘Thayer, V. T., in The Educational Frontier, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1 
Jacobs, J. fF “Democracy School Control Educational Administration and 
Supervision. Vol 7, Mar., 1941 p 177 } 


School Publicity and — 


Misconceptions of Public 
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cratically in school. To make that possible, the school itself 
must be democratic. Since the forms and spirit of the admin- 
istrative process so thoroughly permeate the modern school, a 
democratic school environment is impossible unless administration 
is similarly democratic. 

The foregoing arguments are all consistent with the idea that 
the function of a school and its constituent personnel is to 
provide a specialized service for American society, and do it as 
efficiently as possible. Participation in administrative planning 
results in more efficient service by achieving better policies and 
better execution of those policies, by stimulating the professional 
growth of teachers and other workers, and by helping to create 
a democratic school environment in which young democrats can - 
grow. Participation makes for efficiency; that is its justification. 
Therefore, under this concept, participation may be regarded 
as a new responsibility or duty laid upon each participant, rather 
than as a privilege or right. 

Of course, some cautions must be observed. For example, the 
planning efforts of each individual should be concentrated upon 
the matters to which he can contribute most. Also, the time and 
energies of workers must be conserved for the performance of the 
specialized functions for which they were principally employed. 
Efficiency will be lost, not gained, if highly specialized workers 
are diverted too far from their specialties, or if everybody about 
a school tries to share in the planning of every conceivable policy. 


(To be concluded in June) 


Relations 


Maurice G. Postley' 


He is a mild-mannered man, this super- 
intendent of schools, but he was, as the 
saying goes, exceedingly wroth. The cause 


“Idea Men” and Publicity 


The incident reminded me of a conversa- 


one product of 
program 


a sound public relations 
but only one. 


of his momentary irritation was the local 
school system’s public relations man. 

[ can write a better newspaper story 
than he can,” said the superintendent. “If 
vet us good publicity, what good 


Of course the poor public relations man 
had five other kinds of jobs to do. Public 
relations work had been foisted upon him, 


because it was decided that someone had 


to be designated. In fact he was not a 
public relations man at all. He was a 
teacher and a good one. He was literate. 


He had once edited a teachers’ association 
bulletin. It consisted of four pages and 
was published four times a year. So he 
found himself elected “public relations 
representative.” Curiously, his  superin- 
tendent, being a reasonable person, would 
never have expected from others what he 
was now demanding. Normally, the super- 
intendent is the kind of man who first tries 
to find out what the facts are before he 
jumps off the deep end. His misconception 
of public relations, however, may be for- 
given. It is not unusual. It is understand- 
able. It 
fields. 


I Relations Counse New York 7, N. ‘4 


is common in business and other 


tion a week earlier with the president of 
a board of education in a larger city. He 
said that his board had set aside funds to 
employ a full-time public relations expert 
for the first time in its history. 

“We are hunting for an idea man,” he 
confided. “Do you know one? We want 
a bright young man who can come up with 
really smart ideas. The kind of stuff that 
makes front page news.” 

His notion of what the school board 
needed was a man who would closet him- 
self in his office, gaze into a crystal ball, 
and then forth with novelties that 
would startle the town. 

You do not have to be a seer to predict 
that the superintendent and the board 
president are going to suffer some keen 
disappointments because of their erroneous 
impressions about public relations. The 
vague feeling that “public relations’ is 
“good publicity” is bringing disillusion- 
ment to some school folk. 

“Good publicity” has to be earned and 
no bright young man sitting in an ivory 
tower is going to paint a school board 
white just by thinking up scintillating 
ideas. Publicity is merely one tool of the 
public relations worker. Good publicity is 


issue 





Unity in Public Relations 

One city in the Midwest was recently 
confused when a number of school officials 
ran off in different directions by making 
statements to the press. They did not agree 
on the policy in question. The public was 
treated to several views on the subject 
What the public wanted to know was, 
“What is the policy of our schools?” The 
answer it got was “Yes” and “No’ 
in between. 

One school official explained the bedlam 
by pointing out that the disputants were 
all talking about different facts. In the 
midst of the controversy, there were those 
who said that the fault was attributable 
to the superintendent — who too often gets 
blamed for everything anyhow. The argu- 
ment was that the superintendent should 
issue an order that no one in the school 
employ may talk to the press. That, it was 
contended, would “centralize” control and 
there would publicity from 
then on. 

Here was concededly “bad publicity.” 
But could it be converted into 
publicity” by the issuance of a superin- 


and 


be good 


good 


tendent’s edict? We may doubt it. Sound 
public relations should begin within the 
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school system, within the staff. The first 
challenge to the superintendent and the 
board is to convince the staff of its 
responsibility to the public. Staff members 
must be aware of this. Those who are 
sensitive to the reaction they create not 
only toward themselves, but also toward 
their colleagues and their own school 
system, will be reasonable in a crisis. They 
will understand that they are part of an 
organization, they will share a common 
responsibility.This is not censorship. It is 
voluntary, conscientious adjustment. Staff 
members who share a sense of pride and 
responsibility will keep their public rela- 
tions lenses in focus. 

There is no one answer to problems of 
this character. Public relations is not an 
exact science. In a world where the medical 
profession has yet to discover how to cure 
a common cold, we cannot expect magic 
from a public relations worker, either. 


Confidence Helps Publicity 


Another misconception of public rela- 
tions in the school program is that if you 
say it in a report, that makes it so. Of 
what avail is it to report that the Parent- 
Teacher Association exists, if its members 
are not satisfied with what you are doing? 
The public relations worker will dig deeper 
than a formal report. He knows that good 
relations with parents leans heavily upon 
trust and understanding. These have to 
be earned. A school system that has won 
confidence of the parents will not have 
trouble getting ‘‘good publicity.” It can 
hardly avoid good publicity. When the 
public does not find a receptive audience 
it school headquarters, can it be blamed 
if it runs to the press, or elsewhere for 
i hearingr 

This is especially important these days 
vhen there is so much experimentation 
Children are sometimes taken from school 
and exhibited in public places where, 
accompanied by publicity, it is stated that 
they are being “educated.” There is no 
objection to outside educational experience, 
of course. But the educator who is con- 
scious of public relations will examine the 
profit, if any, to the children. When 
educational “stunts” occur too frequently, 
you can be sure that the reason is that 
someone mistakes publicity for public rela- 
tions. In addition, some of these sure-fire 
publicity antics spring from the false 
notion that the appearance of an educa- 
tional undertaking is the same as the 
real thing. 

Too many school people think that 
public relations problems are shoes that 
fit the feet of other people, but not them 
selves. Perhaps it is the superintendent 
who says the problem is up to the prin- 
cipal. Or perhaps it is a principal who says 
it 1s not a worry of his, but of the board. 

These are trying days. The public is 
keenly aware of the importance of the 


schools. It will not be satisfied with 


synthetic education, 
and bright ideas. 
Let’s slay three dragons: 
1. Publicity is to public relations what 
vour automobile is to you. It is a vehicle. 
2. You don’t create good public rela- 


fireworks displays, 
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tions by announcing it. You have to 
earn it. 

3. You can't retire to a nice, quiet spot 
by shunting public relations problems to 
someone else. If you are a school person, 


the problem is yours. 


A Chart for Adult Education 


Wilmot F. Collins 


The experience gained in the education of 
veterans has many valuable implications for 
those interested in adult education. Some ex- 
perience gained at firsthand in the Erie Vet- 
erans’ School of Erie, Pa., may be helpful. 

Adult education is like the weather — a sub- 
ject much spoken of, but about which very 
little or nothing is done. The need is great, the 
opportunity for reason service to the ¢om- 
munity is limited 

The approach is often wrong. It is com- 
monly looked upon as an extension of cus- 
tomary secondary school procedures. It is mak- 
ing the high school available to adults. This is 


the 


not the answer. The primary purpose of 
secondary school is to develop citizenship, and 
wholesome manhood and womanhood. The pur- 
pose of the adult school is to help each indi- 
vidual to solve a particular problem. Formal 


] 


ly homogeneous 


classes taught to a comparative 
group as in high school will not meet the needs 
of adults varving extremely in background, 
preparation, and motivation. The adult school 
should be on a basis of individual instruction. 

The faculty is often wrong for the job. An 
excellent high school teacher is not necessarily 
1 good instructor of adults. The adult must be 
reated as such, not talked down to, or patron- 
ed The teacher of adults needs to be 1 
person who likes peopl is individuals. who 
ll sit down with them on a friendly basis of 

operating to gain an objective. There is no 
place in the adult school for the “behind the 
desk” teacher, or the lecturer who hands out 
he material and is content when the better 
pupils absorb it. Scholarship and command of 
subject matter are secondary to ability to 
adapt teaching to the needs and abilities of 
widely differing individuals. Talking over the 
head of a student, patronizing, enjoying a feel- 
ing of superiority at his difficulties are not 
proper in any classroom —in an adult group, 
the first offense is the last. the adult is gone, 


ind before long so is the teacher 


Abandon Formalities and Schedules 

The schedule that requires attendance at reg- 
ular hours on set days must be abandoned if 
the school is to meet the needs of the great 
majority of adults. The student must be able 
to attend when he can, as often as he wishes 
He must be free to leave at any time. No 
fixed schedule will meet the life schedule of 


Ir tructor, Erie Veterans’ School, Eric Pa 


more than one out of ten adults. Setting such 
a schedule bars nine out of ten prospective 
students at the start. Work units must be ar- 
ranged so that individuals can progress at such 
pace as their daily living schedules, their in- 
terests, and their abilities will permit. 

As the adult school has a constantly shifting 
student body, with no set periods as semesters, 
and no set curriculum, the administration must 
be alert to every community need, so that new 
pupils will be coming in a constant flow rather 
than in large seasonal groups. The curriculum 
will not be divided into traditional subject 
fields as is necessary for graduation credits, for 
many students will be attending to solve a par- 
ticular problem rather than to amass credits. 
The administrator’s chief function is that of a 
public relations or personnel officer, who will 
make possible the reaching of the objective of 
each individual and give counseling service, 
with the idea of solving the immediate prob- 
lem and encouraging students in taking addi- 
tional and broader courses. 

The great need for adult education cannot 
then be met with traditional procedures. The 
adult must be encouraged to enroll, to set aside 
a time for attendance, and to achieve the goal 
he has set for himself. Every single individual 
who fails in his purpose is a failure of the 
school, each who succeeds is an ardent booster 
for the school. Discouraged or disgruntled stu- 
dents will harm the whole effort, while success- 
ful ones will bring in friends. Nothing succeeds 
like success in this work; particularly if the 
success is accompanied by public commenda- 
tion. For this reason a constant stream of fav- 
orable publicity through the press, pulpit, radio 
is not only pleasant but necessary 


Encouraging Attendance 
Public relations is thus an important 
of the work of the adult school. E1 


part 
nployers 
should be encouraged to suggest training to 
employees and should be notified of the suc- 
cesses of their employees .in the school Word 
of those who have improved their careers 
through study in the school should be publi- 
cized to encourage emulation by others who 
are faced by similar needs or have unrealized 
ambitions. Widespread discussions of opportu- 
nities for improvement through further study, 
with active proof that age or lack of former 
school experience is not a barrier, will cause 
many to be willing to take the first step. 


(Concluded on page 8 
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The Ancient and Important Office of — 








The Clerk of the Board of Education of the 
City School District of Ohio 


A. History 


American public education and the man- 
agement of it have gradually developed 
through a slow process of growth. During 
the early colonial days the schools were 
managed directly by the town meeting. 
When problems became too numerous to 
be handled by the entire community, 
certain groups or individuals were en- 
trusted with the task of investigating 
matters under consideration and were re- 
quired to report their findings to the town. 
Some of the committees thus appointed, 
either through lack of interest or time, 
delegated all their duties to one of their 
number but reserved the right to pass 
upon his actions and decisions. Thus, the 
office of the clerk of the town and later 
of the clerk of the school committee (board 
of education) was born. 

Ohio’s public school system was an off- 
shoot of the schools of New England: the 
laws and organization of the Massachu- 
setts schools were the forerunner and 
model of the Ohio free schools. The office 
of the clerk of the board of education in 
Ohio was based on New England 
experience. 

The office of clerk of the board of edu- 
cation in Massachusetts underwent a long 
series of changes between 1760 and 1820 
when Ohio was ready to set up its plan of 
public education. In the first Ohio General 
School Act of 1821, the office of clerk was 
set up as an essential instrumentality of 
school government. Since then every school 
district in Ohio, large or small, has been 
required to appoint some _ individual, 
designated as clerk, and to entrust to him 
a growing amount of the district’s business. 


B. Legal Basis 

rhe legal basis of the office of the clerk 
of the board of education of Ohio rests 
upon the will of the people. Subject to the 
provisions of the constitution adopted by 
the people, the legislature has full power 
to legislate in relation to school affairs. 
By state law, a major portion of the busi- 
ness of the board of education is trans- 
acted by the school clerk, either upon the 
orders of the board, or according to duties 
vested in him by statute. 

Che clerk of the school board, who may 
Or may not be a board member, is elected 
by a majority vote at an annual organ- 
ization meeting of the board for a term 
not to exceed four years. He must take 
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an oath to support the constitutions of 
the United States and of the state of Ohio, 
and must furnish a bond with surety to 
be approved by the board. He may or may 
not reside in the district and may serve as 
clerk for more than one board. 

Under the law he is required to keep an 
account of all school funds on proper forms, 
which of necessity include a record of all 
receipts and disbursements for the district. 
He has the responsibility to record the 
proceedings of each meeting of the board 
in a minute book, and to make all nec- 
essary financial reports to the county 
auditor and educational reports to the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 

Under the school law the clerk is the 
treasurer of the district’s funds. No money 
of the school district can be paid out 
except on a check signed by not less than 
two officers of the school district, one of 
whom is the clerk. All money received by 
the clerk of a school district, from any 
source whatsoever, must be immediately 
placed by him in a depository designated 
by the board of education. He is required 
to furnish a true transcript, certified by 
him, of all ordinances, resolutions, notices, 
and proceedings with reference to bond 
sales and information necessary to deter- 
mine the validity and regularity of their 
issuance. 

The clerk must certify to all contracts. 
He has the duty to order the textbooks to 
be furnished by the board of education; 
he examines the books and, if found in 


Mothers 





accordance with the order, remits the 
amount of the bill to the publisher. 

It is his duty to notify pupil fraternities 
to disband five days from the date they 
receive the notice. 

He certifies to the state retirement board 
the names of all teachers to whom the 
teachers’ pension act applies. 

At the expiration of his term each clerk 
is required to deliver to his successor all 
books and papers in his hands relative to 
the district, including the teachers’ certifi- 
cates and copies thereof, and reports of 
school statistics filed by teachers. 


C. Personal and Social Characteristics 

While many of the duties pertaining 
to the office of clerk are prescribed by 
law, numerous additional duties are per- 
formed under the direction of the board 
of education and locally developed prece- 
dents of the clerk’s office. In the case of 
individual clerks, the personal abilities, the 
experiences, and the education of the 
incumbents have caused wide variation 
in the duties performed. Information ob- 
tained directly from individual clerks 
makes clear that the ability and energy 
of these men contribute much to the 
administrative effectiveness of the office. 

The following summary was compiled 
from questionnaires returned by 69 per 
cent of all the clerks of the boards of 
education of the state of Ohio. 

Sex is usually considered as having its 
influence on the personal and social activ- 
ities of individuals. Women are rapidly 
being considered on an equal status with 
men in business and industry. Because of 
their skill and training in work of a clerical 
nature, as well, as their natural interest 
in children, it would seem that the office 
of school clerk would be held by women. 
However, this is not the case in Ohio 
cities; 77 per cent of the office holders 
are men. 

While there is no legal requirement that 
the clerk should be a resident, 99 per cent 
of the clerks are residents of the districts 
they serve. 

The popular feeling that people with 
children in school have an interest and 
a better understanding of the needs of all 
the children seems to apply to school 
clerks. Seventy-four per cent of the clerks 
of the city districts have children in 
attendance in the public schools. 

There is much responsibility connected 
with the office of school clerk and the 
duties of the position are varied, requir- 
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ing judgment, accuracy, and a knowledge 
of business practices and _ techniques. 
Forty-two per cent of the clerks confine 
their working time solely to this important 
office, while the others combine their duties 
with some other income-producing work. 
In the city districts, 64 per cent of the 
clerks are in commercial work of some 
nature, 18 per cent are business proprie- 
tors, 16 per cent are in professions, and 
2 per cent are housewives. 

A man’s personal characteristics are 
greatly influenced by the amount and type 
of education he has enjoyed. A clear under- 
standing of social situations and needs and 
particularly an appreciation of the educa- 
tional status and needs of his community 
can be acquired by a school clerk only in 
the course of a sound higher education. 
In the city districts, 5 per cent of the 
men in office have attended high school 
only, 23 per cent have attended business 
college, 20 per cent have attended college, 
26 per cent have graduated from college, 
and 7 per cent have had one or more 
years of graduate school training. 

Practical experience in some phase of 
schoolwork should be a valuable asset to 
the clerk of a board of education. It is not 
unusual to hear school administrators say 
that a certain clerk does not have a school- 
man’s point of view. Assuming then that 
an educational viewpoint will add to the 
efficiency of the clerk, it may safely be 
said that experience as a teacher, super- 
visor, principal, or superintendent is a 
useful factor in the training of a clerk. 
Twenty-four per cent have been classroom 
teachers, 1 per cent have been supervisors, 
5 per cent have been principals, 1 per cent 
have been superintendents, and 27 per cent 
have had other school experiences. The last 
mentioned experiences include previous 
service as a board member, school bus 
driver, attendance officer, or custodian. 


D. The Office in Practice 

In practice, the clerk of the board of 
education fulfills the legal obligations of 
the office; he also performs other functions 
pertaining to it which have been delegated 
expressly under seeming necessity by the 
board of education. 

The clerk of the board is responsible for 
the safety of records; he must hold avail- 
able to the public all distinctly public 
records. He makes reports for the board, 
keeps a record of the proceedings of all 
meetings. He has in his possession an 
accurate record of the school district’s 
boundary. It is also his duty, without 
order, to give notices of meetings to mem- 
bers of the board, and under certain condi- 
tions he calls meetings of the board. He 
keeps itemized accounts of all school 
receipts and disbursements; the financial 
records; and the making of the regular 
financial reports are parts of his responsi- 
bility. 


He receives all money for the school 


districts, and he draws up and signs, at 
the order of the board, all warrants. The 
employees’ pay roll is approved by the 
clerk without order; and he approves all 
bills by order of the board. He prepares 
the budget and certifies taxation require- 
ments. It is his duty to administer the 
sale and retirement of bonds on the order 
of the board. 

He makes the contracts with teachers 
and, upon board order, employs laborers, 
janitors, and engineers. 

The clerk, by order of the board, insures 
the school property, makes building sur- 
veys, and grants permission for the use 
of school property. He purchases sites for 
school buildings by order of the board and 
draws plans and specifications for new 
buildings. He lets contracts for con- 
struction. 

The clerk conducts the correspondence 
of the board of education. 


E. Opinions of Clerk’s Concerning 
Office 


It is the opinion of the clerks of Ohio 
boards of education that the work of their 
office has materially increased in recent 
years. Additions to the school program 
and new duties in connection with the past 
war are the reasons given for this increase. 
They hold that the best type of admin- 
istrative organization (1) places the clerk 
in charge of all school business affairs, 
(2) requires that he act as secretary of 
the board, and (3) makes him immediately 
responsible to the board and of equal rank 
with the superintendent. It is their belief 
that the office would be more efficient if 
the clerk served only as the financial officer 
of the school district and that a business 
manager should be required to handle all 
the business affairs. In the opinion of the 
clerks the business manager should be 
college trained with a good background 
of business education. 

They state that the items concerning 
which they are called on for advice most 
frequently are making the budget, select- 
ing depositories, and ordering supplies. It 
is their opinion that they have the greatest 
influence with the board of education on 
matters concerning finance. 


F. Recommendations for Betterment 


A study of the total situation in Ohio 
indicates that, next to the superintendent, 
the clerk of the board of education has 
the most important job in the control and 
management of the public schools. The 
study has revealed certain weaknesses in 
present practice. Changes in legislation 
and other improvements should increase 
the efficiency of the office and its officer. 

Some legislative clarification is needed 
concerning the title, authority, and re- 
sponsibility of the office. Misunderstand- 
ings are likely to arise between the clerk 
and the superintendent if their respective 
duties are not clearly defined. When the 
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clerk is a member of the board of educa- 
tion, he has enough power to get policies 
approved that may be of a personal nature 
but may not be of value to the school 
district. The writer suggests that the title 
of the office be changed to secretary-treas- 
urer of schools, and that the officer, a non- 
member of the board, act as clerk-treasurer 
of the board of education, but that he be 
made responsible immediately to the super- 
intendent of schools. 

The physical facilities of the clerk’s 
office should be adequate for efficiency. 
It should be quartered in the same build- 
ing with the superintendent of schools and 
should include a private office room. There 
should be a fireproof safe for the storage 
of records. Modern, timesaving office 
machines to facilitate the work, and finally 
adequate, efficient, clerical help should be 
provided. 

Training for the office should be similar 
to that of a teacher of business educa- 
tion. This course should furnish adequate 
background for the keeping of the records 
and should, in addition, provide training 
for a much needed professional outlook and 
attitude. It would seem desirable that the 
training include some courses in the prin- 
ciples of public administration, public 
finance, and economics. One or two specific 
courses for this particular office could well 
be offered by the state universities. In the 
smaller districts, where the duties only 
require a limited number of hours each 
month, it would seem to be feasible to 
combine the office with a part-time teach- 
ing position in commercial education. 

The salary paid to the clerk should be 
commensurate with the duties performed. 
At the present, there is a wide range in 
the amounts paid to clerks for similar 
work. The salary should be determined in 
the same way as that of the teaching staff. 
The clerk should get regular salary incre- 
ments on the same basis as do the 
teachers who are on schedule. 

The office of the clerk of the board is of 
such a nature that tenure is important. 
Although the law now is such that the 
clerk may be appointed for a term of four 
years, the usual appointment is for one 
or two years at a time. Occasionally the 
office is considered a political plum and 
is passed around or is given to some board 
member or other person in the community 
purely for personal or charity reasons. The 
law should be changed so that the clerk 
will come under the certification and 
tenure regulations similar to those which 
apply to teachers. Boards of education 
should find the best person available for 
this important position and keep him in 
office until he is eligible for retirement. 

It is high time that all of the offices of 
the public schools be made as efficient as 
possible. The office of the clerk of the 
board is important enough to warrant a 
thorough analysis by those who are 
responsible for the laws which govern it. 
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“Organizing and Operating a 


Vocational Building Trades 
Program 
kK. B. Wilson and Delbert L. Young 





In the Decatur, 1l., High School the vocational building trades program 
has been organized around the annual construction of a well-planned modern 
house, which upon completion is sold to a local family. The course which 
meets all the requirements of the federal and Illinois state vocational education 
programs, provides balanced instruction in the theory and practice of the 
trades. The all-important skills and direct experiences in handling day to day 
problems are gained on the job. 

Mr. Wilson is vocational supervisor of the Decatur, Ill., public schools; 
Ur. Young is the Building Trades Instructor. — Editor 


The first step in the organization of a vocational education pro- 
gram for the building trades should be to gain the support of local 
contractors and labor organizations connected with the building 
trades. In the larger cities this can be accomplished through the 
local building trades council and will probably be brought to the 
building trades council by the representative of the local carpenters’ 
union. A thorough explanation of the program should be made to the 
representative of the carpenters’ union by the local supervisor of 
vocational education or instructor so that the aims and objectives 
of the course will be thoroughly understood by the building trades 
council. This procedure will gain the support of organized labor and 
the local contractors, who, once they understand what the school is 
attempting to accomplish for the vocational building trades, will 
support the program and assist the instructor in many ways in the 
planning and operation of the courses offered. If an attempt is made 
to organize the program first and then present it to the local organ- 
izations, there is often a feeling among the representatives of organ- 
ized labor that such a program is in conflict with their apprentice 
programs, when actually a good vocational building trades program 
will assist the apprentice program and be of great benefit to the 
community. The building trades council should have a part in the 
organization and operation of the program, and this, as stated above, 
should start at the very beginning when plans are being made. 

As the building progresses, the same procedure can be followed 
in gaining help from local tradesmen in teaching thé boys the various 
crafts with which the instructor is not familiar. For example, a build- 
ing trades instructor cannot be a master of all the different crafts 
represented in the building of a house, and from time to time he 
will need assistance from local craftsmen for such portions of the job 
as concrete work, plumbing, electrical work, painting, and decorating. 
It has been our experience that these local craftsmen have been more 
than willing to co-operate in helping the boys in the various trades 
which they represent, once they understand what the vocational 
building trades program is doing. 

If the school has vocational shops other than the vocational build- 
ing trades shop, the various phases of the work in the construction 
of the house represented by these other shops can be handled by 
the instructor and boys from the other shops as the time comes for 
their particular type of work. The vocational cabinetmaking shop 





Top: framing the roof. Upper Middle: laying the basement 
walls. Lower Middle: the modern equipment aroused great 
interest on the part of visitors. Bottom: a view of the second 
house. 
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The finished first house harmonizes excellently with the modest 
neighborhood in which it is located. 


can furnish the cabinetwork and perhaps 
the millwork for the house; the vocational 
electrical shop can do the wiring and install 
the fixtures; the vocational drafting shop 
can draw the plans, details, and specifica- 
tions; the vocational plumbing class can do 
the plumbing; and the sheet-metal work 
and furnace installation can be handled by 
the vocational sheet-metal class. If these 
other shops are not available, the boys in 
the vocational building trades class who 
are interested in the various types of work 
can be chosen to do such work, with local 
craftsmen acting as instructors. 

If a new course in vocational building 
trades is being organized, it is suggested 
that the instructor be employed several 
months in advance of the starting date of 
the course and placed on the pay roll, so 
that he can take care of the many details 
necessary to organize such a course. He can 
handle the purchase of the lot by selecting 
several sites which he feels will be suitable 
and presenting them with his recommenda- 
tions to the board of education for final 
approval and the purchase of the lot to 
be used. Tools and equipment must be 
bought and a suitable location for the shop 
arranged. The instructor must familiarize 
himself with the local building codes, secure 
the building permits, get his truck-driver’s 
license, and arrange as many of the details 
of construction as possible before the class 
starts to work. 

A closed truck is a ‘‘must” if the boys 
are to be transported to and from the 
building site, and it is quite desirable for 
the truck to be stored either in or near the 
building trades shop so that lumber and 
tools can be loaded and unloaded without 
too much loss of time. A few power tools 
are nice to have but are not essential, and 
these should be located in the building 
trades shop, along with enough benches 
and vises so that the boys can work inside 
the shop when the weather is such that 


they cannot work on the house. One com- 
plete set of carpenters’ tools included in 
a substantial carpenters’ toolbox should 
be purchased for each two boys at the 
beginning of the semester and checked at 
regular intervals to see that no tools are 
lost or damaged. Tools used by all the 
boys, such as: shovels, spades, wheel 
barrows, trowels, etc., should have a 
definite place to be kept in the vocational 
building trades shop. A classroom should 
be available in or near the building trades 
shop for instruction in related material 
when the need arises. This classroom 
should be equipped with chairs and a 
blackboard. 

If possible, it is highly desirable to 
select the students for the vocational build- 
ing trades course on the basis of their 





The boys developed considerable 
independent ability and skill in 
doing the carpentry work. 
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aptitudes and interests. The boys selected 
should understand that the work is hard 
and that oftentimes they will be required 
to carry on outdoors when the weather is 
bad. “Cream puffs” have no place in the 
building trades program. 

The instructor should also select and 
have on hand at the beginning of the 
course textbooks and reference works 
covering all phases of the building trades 
program. Many excellent books are avail- 
able on carpentry, concrete work, form 
building, electrical work, heating, insula- 
tion, roofing, etc. It would be advisable 
for the instructor to secure as many of 
these books as possible on approval, and 
select those books to be bought which will 
most nearly fit the needs of the local 
program. One good basic text on carpentry 
for each boy in the class, plus reference 
books in the other phases of the work, will 
probably be sufficient, and these books can 
be kept in the building trades shop and 
used from year to year by succeeding 
classes. Reference materials are available 
free of charge from a great many sources 
and can be used to good advantage by the 
boys in the course as they progress from 
one part of the work to another. 

Various methods may be used to finance 
the building of the vocational building 
trades house. In some communities the 
school board furnishes all the necessary 
money, and regains its outlay when the 
house is sold. If a profit is made on the 
sale of the house, this should be placed in 
a separate fund which should in time make 
the vocational building trades program 
self-supporting and which will serve as 
a cushion in the event that, through a 
change in property values or some other 
unforeseen event, there is a loss on some 
particular building. In other communities 
the respective building jobs are financed 
by individuals who furnish the money and 
who take over the buildings when com- 
pleted. It would seem advisable to follow 
the procedure of having the school board 
furnish the money if this is at all possible, 
since this makes it thoroughly a school 
project, and any profit realized on the sale 
of the building reverts to the school. 

If the house is to have a basement, it 
would hardly be good teaching to have 
the boys dig the excavation by hand, since 
this will consume many hours of hard work 
without any teaching value. However, it 
is advisable to have the boys lay out the 
house on the lot before the digging is done; 
and, if poured concrete walls are to be 
used for the foundation, the boys can be 
building forms while the basement is being 
dug with power machinery. 

In the construction of our building 
trades houses we have followed the plan 
of teaching the boys the best possible way 
of building houses in all details, with the 
feeling that they will learn the short cuts 
and cheaper methods of construction soon 
enough when they are out in the field. 
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This results in a higher cost of construc- 
tion but in better teaching. 

As the building of our houses progressed, 
a photographic record was kept of each 
phase of the work, and an effort was made 
to show the construction of the houses so 
that the pictures might be used for teach- 
ing future classes and also for a record of 
the houses. We plan to make a movie 
record of our next house along with still 
shots, and this should prove of interest to 
future classes and other groups in the 
high school. 

To improve the appearance of the first 
house, we felt that it was a good invest- 
ment to sod the yard and to have some 
simple landscaping done. This work was 
done just after the house was finished 
and made a great improvement in the 
appearance, 

The home economics department of the 
high school co-operated in the building 
of the houses by planning the color 
schemes to be used in decorating the rooms 
and in furnishing the houses after they 
were completed. The girls in the home 
planning class, which was organized in 
February of 1947, studied various color 
schemes and furniture arrangements before 
actually starting to work on houses and 
were thus acquainted with whaf is proper 


Labor's Interest in — 
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in color schemes and furnishings before the 
time came to plan the furnishings for 
the houses. 

As soon as the houses were completed, 
contacts were made with local furniture 
dealers and invitations were given them 
to loan enough furniture to furnish a room. 
Almost without exception we found the 
local dealers willing to co-operate in this 
matter and to work with the girls in 
planning the furnishing of the houses. A 
few days before the houses were scheduled 
to be opened to the public for inspection, 
they were completely furnished, including 
rugs, draperies, furniture, etc. 

In each case a pamphlet was printed 
showing a picture of the house, giving 
the dates when the house would be open 
for public inspection, a short history of 
the building trades course, pictures of the 
boys who had worked in the construction 
of the house, and other information of 
general interest. 

The first house was opened to the public 
on four different days, and during this 
time more than eighteen hundred people 
visited the house. Girls from the home 
planning class acted as hostesses, and boys 
from the vocational building trades classes 
acted as guides. Most of the people who 
visited the house indicated some surprise 
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that high school boys could do work which 
compared favorably with the best con- 
struction done by local contractors. We 
believe that this public inspection has done 
a great deal to sell to the public the idea 
of how worth while such a program can be. 

This house was sold to a veteran of 
World War II on the basis of sealed bids 
submitted to the superintendent of schools. 

During the summer months another 
house was constructed by the boys in the 
vocational building trades classes who 
wanted employment for the summer. The 
boys worked eight hours per day and five 
days per week. They were paid on an 
hourly basis for their work, and were 
under the supervision of their instructor 
who is hired on a twelve months’ contract. 
The boys’ wages were added to the cost 
of the house. The boys are not paid for 
their work during the regular school year. 

This second house was completed, using 
the same general procedure as outlined 
above for the first house. We are now in 
the process of building our third house 
which is somewhat larger than the first 
two, and we are convinced by this time 
that our building trades program is one 
of the most effective courses in our high 
school for boys and girls who want to 
learn by doing. 


Custodial Personnel Administration’ 


ill. ORGANIZED LABOR GROUPS 


School custodians have not remained unorganized as a labor 
As might have been expected, custodians have joined 
since the enactment of the National Labor 
has swelled union membership to some one, Everett, Wash., 
labor unions have reached unprece- 
appreciated when it is remem- 
bered that prior to 1937, with the exception of 1920, unions had 
However, the recently 
( Taft-Hartley ) 


group. 
the movement which, 
Relations Act of 1935, 
fifteen million. Nationally, 
dented size which may be better 


never reached a membership of five million.’ 
enacted Labor-Management Relations 


John E. Phay 


Act of desirable, 


their custodians’ unions although 80 per cent of the custodians 
in one city and 95 per cent in the other city 
union. Seven cities stated that union membership 
order to work as a custodian but upon further investigation only 
which will be dealt with later, indicated that 
definite policies of the school board were involved. Nevertheless, 
21 cities or 8.6 per cent of the cities replying reported that their 
custodians belonged 100 per cent to an organized labor group. 
Seemingly, there were some cities in which union membership was 
if not necessary, 


belonged to the 
was required in 


to remain a school custodian. At any 


1947 may in time reduce union membership substantially. Never- rate, it seems reasonable to assume that where all custodians 


theless, today thousands of school custodians are a part of the 
some fifteen million members belonging to organized labor groups. 


Custodial Unions in 1946 
one of the most vital issues that confronted 


In 1946, as today, 


belonged to a union, 
for union membership. 


conditions must have existed which called 


Table V, which follows, indicates the extent to which custodians 


school boards was that of the organized labor group. The question- TASLE V. 
naires of this study showed that the attitude of school adminis- 
trators toward custodial unions ranged from one extreme to the 
other. Group ; = 
On the one hand, it was stated that custodians who did not : Cite ’ 
like the way things were, could quit, while, on the other hand, above 
it was reported that the members of the board of education were war oo a 
popu 0 é y é 
elected by the union itself and after election granted a union shop 1. Cities 
for custodians. Two cities reported that they did not recognize between 
$0,000 anc 
‘This is the third in a series of articles based on: John E. Phay, Emoluments « 100,000 in a . 
SER Custodians. An unpublished Ed.D. project at Teachers College, Columbia Uni population 27 15 18 
ersity, 1946, 166 pp. This project surveyed school custodial personnel in the spring of Total ~ Cites 
1946 in cities above 30,000 in population in the United States above ~— ‘ 3 
Florence Peterson. American Labor Unions, What They Are and How They Work in population 39 16 0 


(New York: Harpers, 1945) 


(Union membership is listed from 1900-44.) 


Per cents do 


not add to 


belonged to organized labor groups in 1946. 


Percentage of Custodians in Individual Cities Belonging to Some 


Organized Labor Group 


PER CENT 
Un- No Total 
74-4 9-26 i known answer cities 
Vo. % No. % Neo. % No. % No. % No. % No 
8 5 8 §$ 8 14 22 9 142 3 64 100 
s 4.3 7 54 17 9 3 2 181 100 
1) 4 12 5 OF 4 O81 45 2 11 § 2 245 100 
100 in every case due ding 
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The A. F. of L. was the national organization to which the 
unions in 83 of the 106 cities replying to this question were 
affiliated. However, these 83 unions did not belong to a single 
national union but were divided among at least six national organi- 
zations such as the Stationary Engineers and the American Feder- 
ation of State, County, and the Municipal Employees. Affiliates 
of the C.1.0. were reported for 11 cities. 


Collective Bargaining 


The strength of unions is not measured by membership alone. 
More important is the extent to which the unions can determine 
the rules and regulations under which their members work. Col- 
lective bargaining procedures furnish the legal means through 
which labor unions may influence boards of education. Although 
this study did not attempt to determine the extent to which unions 
determined school board policies, it did find the cities in which 
custodians actually engaged in collective bargaining agreements. 
In 1946, there were 73 cities, or 30 per cent of the cities studied, 
that engaged in collective bargaining. 


Sample Agreement 1947-1948 

Below is a copy of the agreement now in force between School 
District Number 2 of Everett, Wash., and the Building Service 
Employees International Local 120, A. F. of L. Many of the pro- 
visions in this agreement would be found in agreements in other 
cities. Two items which are very unusual, however, are: “2. f) The 
employer agrees to furnish free prepaid medical and hospital care. 
and “4. b) when an employee quits on his own accord, or is termi- 
nated, he is entitled to the accumulated time of one (1) day per 
month of employment in wages.” 

Attention also is called to item 9, which names the union as 
the bargaining agency and also provides for a union shop. Definite 
grievance procedures are provided for in item 11 and provision 
for appeal in cases of dismissal are stated in item 7. 

This contract includes not only custodians but also three other 
groups of employees. It was signed by O. N. Johnson, secretary 
for the board of education, and by the various business agents 
for the custodians, electricians, machinists (auto mechanics), and 
painters. 

COPY 
BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES AGREEMENT FOR 1947-1948 

This Agreement made and entered into this 26 day of May, 1947, by and between 
Everett School District No. 2, of Everett, Wash. (hereinafter designated as the party 
of the first part), and the Building Service Employees International Union Local 120, 
of Everett, Wash., affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, and the Central 
Labor Council of Everett (hereinafter designated as the party of the second part), for 
the purpose of governing their mutual business relation by fixing the following scale 
of wages, schedule of hours, and working conditions affecting the members of the orgar 
ization of the second part, to wit 


1. Hours 

a) Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. Forty hours shall constitute a week’s work 

5) All time worked over 40 hours per week shall be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half (or optional for part-time employees). Sunday work constitutes overtime for 
full-time employees. 

c) Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. All time over eight hours in one day 
constitutes overtime and shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. No split 
shifts permitted. No speed-up permitted. 

d) In case of promotion the party of the first part shall take into consideration 
seniority and service right, but they shall not be the sole consideration for said promotion 

e) When an employee is required to report for extra part-time work, he shall receive 
not less than 2 hours for each call and shall not be paid less hourly than is provided 
in this agreement for his classification 


2. Working Conditions 

a) The same consideration of male and female employees on the maintenance force of 
the schools must be maintained. When a woman replaces a man, she shall receive the 
same rate of pay which he received, provided she does the same work. In no event, less 
than the minimum wage scale. All employees working 4 or more hours per day be con 
sidered steady employees. No forced layoff 

b) No clause in this agreement shall be construed to lower 
ditions or any remuneration of pay 


any existing working con 


c) It is agreed that there shall be no reduction in pay on account of sickness unless 
the absence of the employee, due to sickness, exceeds 10 days in 1 calendar year 

d) All employees shall be entitled to a meal period, on their own time if it is possible 
for them to leave their job, or if required to remain on duty, or subject to call, there 
shall be no deduction for a meal period 

e) It is agreed that during summer months 40 hours a week shall prevail as a work 
week with the same monthly pay 

f) The employer agrees to furnish free prepaid medical and hospital care 

g) If uniforms are required, they are to be furnished and maintained by part 
the first part 
3. Holidays 

a) New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Independence Day, Memorial Day, Labor 
Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day, or any day set aside 
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proclamation, shall be observed as legal holidays, starting at the close of the working 
day preceding the holiday and up to the starting time of the working day following the 
holiday 

6) If an employee is required to work on any of the above listed legal holidays, he 
shall receive time and one-half pay for same. 


4. Vacations 

a) Vacations with pay shall be allowed on the basis of 1 day each month, or 12 work 
days a year 

6) When an employee quits on his own accord, or is terminated, he is entitled to 
the accumulated time of 1 day per month of employment in wages 


5. Schools Affected 

Only those schools within the Consolidated District No. 2 plus any schools that may 
come under its jurisdiction hereafter. 

6. No employee entrusted with the employer’s funds shall be held responsible for loss 
through robbery or fire or any other circumstances beyond his control. 

7. The employer has the right to hire and fire; however, if any employee feels that he 
has been unjustly terminated, he or she shall have the right within 15 days to take the 
matter up with the employer together with a committee from the union and a business 
representative of the Union. And if they cannot come to an agreement, then the matter 
shall be submitted to arbitration the employer and the Union to each choose two 
members and said arbitration committee, if they cannot agree, shall choose a fifth one 
to act on said committee and if they finally find that said employee has been unjustly 
terminated, he shall be reinstated in his former position without loss of time or pay. 

8. Nothing in this agreement shall be construed to prevent the party of the second 
part from acting in conjunction with any organization affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Central Labor Council of Everett whose members are or may 
be employed by members of the party of the first part 

). It is agreed that the party of the first part recognizes the party of the second part 
as the bargaining agency of all work coming under the jurisdiction of Local 120, which 
work shall be done by members in good standing. This contract covers all employees 
other than teachers and office help. This provision not to apply to new employees for 
a period of 30 days after beginning work 

10. WAGES — To be paid in 12 equal payments 


Yearly salary Monthly salary Rate per hour 
Janitors, field men, caretaker $2580 $215 $1.240 
Fireman janitors 2700 225 1.298 
Maintenance man 3000 250 1.44, 
Gardeners and truck drivers 2700 225 1.298 
a) If other school employees receive a general wage increase or bonus, such increase 


shall likewise be granted to all employees 

11. All differences in connection with this contract shall be taken up by the members 
of the Union through the Business Agent or Grievance Committee 

12. It is agreed with consent of both parties other organizations may sign this agree- 
ment covering wages of members. 

This Agreement shall remain in full force and effect from the date signed thereof, 
until modified by the parties hereinafter stated; that if either of the parties hereto desire 
a modification of said agreement, 30 days’ written notice must be served by the party 
desiring a change of modification. The wage scale, hours, and working conditions shall 
remain in full force and effect during any period of negotiation, and this agreement will 
remain in effect for one year from date of acceptance. 

Signed this 26th day of May, 1947. 


Building Service Employees Local 120 Everett School District No. 2 


By Archie V. Carmichael, business agent By O. N. Johnson, secretary 
Other organizations will sign below. 

W. S. Gallant LU1911.B.E.W., business agent O. N. Johnson, secretary 

A. K. Schultz I.A. of M.Dist. 69, business agent O. N. Johnson, secretary 

S. E. Pfeil, Painters L.U. #339, business agent O. N. Johnson, secretary 


Job Security 

For the most part, custodians were not secure in their jobs in 
1946. Of the 245 cities reporting, 153 or 62 per cent, stated their 
custodians could be discharged for ‘any reason.” In most of the 
cities, custodians who were discharged by lesser officials than the 
board of education, could appeal to the board. However, if the 
board chose to discharge custodians, then the only appeals that 
could be made were: to the civil service in 34 cities, and the union 
in six cities. 

Grievances 

The privilege to present grievances is often associated with 
unions. It is absolutely necessary for smooth administration that 
grievances be allowed to come to the open rather than smolder 
underneath. Stark? attributed the lack of proper grievance ma- 
chinery as the reason for the increased tendency of strikes among 
public employees. 

Usually, grievances will not be voiced openly without job 
security. Custodians who are entirely dependent for their position 
upon a board of education, probably will be reticent in making 
grievances known. Conditions that allow custodians no chance to 
appeal to an arbitration board or some grievance committee do 
not help establish democracy in our schools. Newlon says, “If a 
people are to establish democracy, they must progressively prac- 
tice democracy.’ . . . Only free men can carry on a democracy, 


Lo Stark, “Fewer Strikes in May But Reversal Looms,’’ New York Times, S 
7, June 9, 194 


Jesse Newlon, Education for Democracy in Our Time (New York: McGraw-Hil 
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and as we have seen men who do not have economic security and 
power are not free.’’* If there is to be real, functional democracy 
in schools, the custodians cannot be overlooked. 


Strikes 


Custodians have gone on strikes in 19 cities according to the 
reports of the questionnaires. Pay increase was the purpose for 
most of these strikes, but better working conditions, closed shop, 
union recognition, and dues checkoff, were also given as reasons. 
The reports showed that the strikers won the issue in the ma- 
jority of the cases. 

Eight of the strikes lasted more than 5 days. 

Seemingly, custodial strikes are a new problem in school ad- 
ministration since only one of the reported strikes occurred before 
1940. Table VI, which follows, lists information about each of 
the strikes reported. 


TABLE VI. Strikes by Custodians 
Group | (Cities above 100,000 in population) 


City Date Days Purpose Outcome 
Denver, Cole 1919 5 For more pay “Majority of custodians 
returned to work agreeing 
to arbitrate 

Indianay 4-17-4 Demanded recognition “Attorney General ruled 

Ind 4-10-44 collective bargaining a 

greements between labor 
unions and city, county 
and state government 
units had no legal force 

Gary Feb., 1942 Higher salaries.” ‘‘Higher salaries.’ 

Ind Mar., 1945 Higher salaries or change “No change of either 
in working hours. Closed salary or working hours 
shop.” Board sanctioned closed 

shop in practice though 
not as a policy.” 

Flint May, 1944 Protest against the re- ‘‘Both teachers and others 

Mict sult of an election for participated. Better salary 
additional mill tax.’’ and wage rates.” 

Jan., 1946 4 “C.1.0. nonteaching em- ‘‘No change.’ 
ployees wanted a wage 
increase.”’ 

St. I Feb. 4 3 Wage increase demands. ‘‘Wartime salary adjust 

MoM 5, 6, 1946 Request for adjustment of ment made permanent 
claimed inequities be- now basic pay. Matron 
tween custodians in high progress reduced to 3 
school and custodians in years. Men working pend 
elementary schools. Re- ing appropriation for 
quest for shorter progress 1946.” 
plan for matrons from 5 
to 3 years.’ 

Omaha, Nov. 1, 14 “Increase of salary.’ Increase of salary was 

Neb 1943 granted.’ 

Dayton Mar. 15 5 Salary increases. Cumu- ‘“‘Cost of living incre 

Oh 1943 lative sick leave. Civil ment $10-$15 per 
service status for un- month, 8 cents per hour 
skilled laborers Union increase for laborers. Full 
dues pay-roll deductions.’’ Civil Service status for 

unskilled laborers. Full 
pay for those reporting 
for work during strike. 
Cumulative sick leave to 
be studied.” 

Toled Sept., 194 10 Increase in pay No increase 

Ohio 

Pittsburgh Mar., 1943 ! Demand for higher “Work stoppage was 

Pa Mar., 1944 1 wages purely a one-day dem 

onstration. Strike resulted 
in referring demands to 
arbitration committee of 
three citizens appointed 
by President Judge Com 
mon Pleas Court.” 

Tacoma Dec., 1941 5 More as and = better Better hours and more 

Wash hours pay soon afterward 





Did Union Custodians Receive More Benefits? 
lo determine whether or not custodians belonging to organized 
labor groups benefited more in certain emoluments than did those 
who were unorganized, a statistical analysis was made. 


lbid., 1 68, 69 


‘For a more detailed a t of the statistical analy made 


it nr 6&8 
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Group Il (Cities between 30,000 and 100,000 in population) 





City Date Days 


Aurora, E.S. July 1, 42 
Ill. 1942 


Aurora, W.S. June, 1942 42 


Outcome 
“Went back at the same 


wages.” 


Purpose 





*“More pay.” 





“Demands for increased ‘‘Some increase was 


Ill. wages.”’ granted.” 
Hammond, Nov. 15, 1 “Protest over discharge ‘‘Maintenance employee 
Ind. 1941 of maintenance employee. re-employed.” 
Stoppage occurred at only 
one school for a_ few 
hours.” 
Bay City, % “Increase in wages.’’ “No change.” 
Mich. 
Highland Park, Mar. 26, 1 ‘Improved working con- ‘None.’ 
Mich. 1942 ditions.” 


Pontiac, Apr. 20, 8 Wage demand.” ‘‘Wage increase granted.’ 

Mich. 1944 

St. Joseph, 1943 ‘Salary increase.” “Not any.” 

Mo 

Muskogee, 1946 “On opening school build- Not reported in ques- 

Okla. ings after school hours.’’ tionnaire or in follow up 
letter.” 

Everett, June 10-22, 10 “Labor union agent de- ‘Board policy of open 

Wash 1944 manded closed shop.’’ shop maintained. After 


April, 1945 election of 2 men to the 
board who were agreeable 
to a closed shop agree- 
ment and after additional 
pressure on other mem- 
bers, closed shop agree- 
ment signed.”’ 





For this analysis, the cities were divided into two divisions — 
those having 25 per cent or more of their custodians belonging to 
organized labor groups, and those cities having less than 25 per 
cent of their custodians belonging to organized labor groups. In 
the following discussion, the first division will be referred to as 
the union cities and the second, as the nonunion cities. 

“Students” ratio or the test was used to determine whether or 
not a significant difference existed between the salaries of the 
union and nonunion cities. In both groups of cities, those above 
100,000 and those between 30,000 and 100,000 in population, the 
differences in salaries were significant. The union cities were 
paying larger salaries in both groups of cities. 

Since salaries usually are the chief emolument, it is of real 
significance to find that union cities paid larger salaries than 
nonunion cities. 

The Chi-Square Test was used with the answers to the following 
questions: 


1. Do you have a salary schedule for custodians? 

2. Is your custodians’ normal working week more than 44 hours? 

3. Are custodians promoted according to established rules? 

4. Can custodians be discharged for any reason deemed sufficient by the board of 
education ? 

5. Are at least 10 working days with pay granted for yearly vacations? 

6. Are at least 10 days’ sick leave with pay allowed per year? 

7. Are benefits, other than those required by law, provided custodians who receive 
injuries or occupational diseases resulting from their work? 


From the data of this study, no significant differences were 
found in the union and nonunion cities with respect to six of the 
preceding questions. However, for cities between 30,000 to 100,000 
in population, Question 3 (promotion according to established 
rules) was significantly different and the union cities had estab- 
lished promotion rules more than had the nonunion cities. 


Recommendations 


1. Policies should be established so that custodians could be 
discharged only for good reasons such as incompetence, neglect 
of duty, insubordination, intoxication on the job, and immorality. 

2. Policies should be established whereby custodians could pre- 
sent grievances to the proper school officials. 

3. Study should be made and court decisions should be secured 
to determine the rights of the custodian with respect to collective 
bargaining agreements, union shop, automatic checkoff of dues, 


and other related issues. 



































































Educators in Convention Assembled 


W. C McGinnis’ 


Several years ago on invitation | 
attended some meetings of the Progressive 
Education Association, and was asked to 
become a member. There were several 
reasons why I did not join. I could not 
accept the so-called liberal philosophy of 
the organization. Nearly all the crackpot 
educational theories and practices existing 
at that time had been inaugurated and 
fostered by the Association. Among these 
was the idea that subject matter and a fair 
degree of mastery of the three R’s are not 
important. Another brain child of the Asso- 
ciation was that courses of study should be 
thrown out the classroom window; that 
the children themselves should determine 
from day to day what the learning should 
be: and that the teacher is only one of 
the classroom group and_ should not 
exercise domination over the group. On the 
credit side is the fact that many fine things 
in modern education became common 
practice through the efforts and influence 
of teachers and administrators who were 
members of the Progressive Education 
Association. 

But none of these things that I have 
listed was the most impelling reason for 
my not becoming a member. The main 
reason for my not joining the Progressive 
Education Association was that the Asso- 
ciation welcomed to its membership any 
and all of the left wing, radical, self-styled 
liberals in education. Those teachers and 
college professors who sneered at the 
American way of life, who made mockery 
of religion, or who attacked the American 
form of government were accepted with 
open arms by the Association. 

The Progressive Education Association 
does not exist any more — in name. Sev- 
eral years ago it changed its name, but not 
its spots. It is now the American Educa- 
tion Fellowship. 

Many Americans, including teachers, 
are deeply concerned over the infiltration 
of communistic and anti-American ideas 
into some educational institutions. Many 
people, including some teachers, are con- 
fused by communism. They do not under- 
stand that the communist philosophy is a 
philosophy that rules out God. They do 
not recognize the communist party line in 
the subtle propaganda that is constantly 
being spread in this country. The well- 
known fact that large numbers of good 
Americans are induced to become members 
of subversive, communist front organiza- 
tions as disclosed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice is proof of this. Boards of 
education are concerned over the fact that 
teachers and prospective teachers are 
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brought under the influence of educators 
who follow the communist line and who 
hold memberships in organizations listed 
as subversive by the U. S. Department of 
Justice. These organizations pose as organ- 
izations of liberals because they know that 
the American concept of government and 
of civil liberties is a liberal concept. Many 
of the members of such organizations are 
not communistic in their sympathies. They 
are dupes who are deluded by a false 
concept of liberalism. They sit in the seats 
of the scornful and are contaminated by 
those who stand on the speaker’s platform. 

I do not say that the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association was a subversive group 
I do not say that the American Education 
Fellowship is a subversive group. But I do 
say that its philosophy of extreme left 
wing “liberalism” tends to follow the 
communist party line, and that as an 
organization it tends to lead some teachers 
and some schools into the influence of the 
communist doctrine. Do you think I am 
letting my imagination run away with my 
judgment? Well, here are some facts. 

About the first of December, 1947, the 
American Education Fellowship held a 
three-day meeting at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago. One of the speakers was Langs- 
don Hughes. He was the principal speaker 
at the opening session. Do you know who 
Langsdon Hughes is? For several years 
he has been a writer for the magazine, 
New Masses, and for The Daily Worker, 
the official newspaper voice of the com- 
munist party in America. And this is the 
same Langsdon Hughes who was named 
by a Congressional Committee, ‘a pro- 
fessed card-holding member of the com- 
munist party and a member of more than 
eighty so-called communist front groups.” 
Among other things he is a poet. This is 
the man whom the program committee of 
the American Education Fellowship 
selected as the first speaker on its program. 
The officers and committee of the Fellow- 
ship must have thought him suited to their 
purpose. What do you think their purpose 
was? 

Henry J. Taylor, in his radio talk 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System on 
December 12, 1947, quoted directly from 
Howard Rushmore, International News 
Service reporter: “‘Langsdon Hughes got 
up and read some twenty or so of his 
poems. He omitted reading, however, the 
one written some years ago. ’ 

I quote directly from Henry J. Taylor’s 
radio talk of December 12, “Oh my friends 
please listen to this poem. It says more in 
a few words than a dozen books could say 
to reveal communism in the raw.” 

I hesitate to quote the poem, and I do 
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Lawrence Johnson 


Superintendent of Canal Zone Schools 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. 
Johnson has been appointed superintendent 
of the Division of Schools at Balboa Heights, Canal Zone 
i succeed Ben M j 
Mr. Johnson has served as teacher 
ber of the administrative staff of the 
office in the Canal Zone since 1930 
Zone, he served for eight years as teacher, principal, and 
superintendent in the schools of North Dakota. He was 


Lawrence 
Williams who has resigned 
principal, and mem 
superintendent's 
Before going to the 


a teacher in the Cristobal High School and later became 
director of vocational education. In 1933 he was appointed 
principal of the Balboa Junior High School and _ served 


there until 1935, when he was named director of the 
Canal Zone schools for colored children. In 1936 he be 
superintendent in curriculum 


came assistant charge of 


and research. In 1937 he was appointed administrative 
assistant to the 


assistant superintendent 


superintendent, and in 1939 was made 
a position which he held at the 
time of his new appointment 

Mr. Johnson holds a bachelor of arts in education 
from North Dakota 
education degree given by 


degree 
Teac hers College and i master ol 
Washington University, and 


has completed work for the degree of doctor of education 


at Stanford University, California. He is a life member 
of the National Education Association and holds a mem 
bership in the Nu chapter of Phi Delta Kappa of the 


Wisconsin University 





so only under the compulsion of showing 
once again the communist principle of 
no God. 


Good-by, Jesus Christ, Lord God 

Jehovah, 

Beat it away from here 

Make way for a new guy 
religion at all: 

A real guy named Marx Communist, 
Lenin peasant. 


with no 


This poem appears in Volume 17 of the 
House Committee on un-American activ- 
ities, and is quoted by the committee as 
having been written by Langsdon Hughes. 

Communism fools many people. It wears 
the false face of idealism and clothes itself 
in the garb of a bogus liberalism. No group 
of people has a greater influence in pre- 
venting the spread of communism than the 
school teachers of America, and despite 
such happenings as the meeting of the 
American Education Fellowship in Chi- 
cago, that influence is being used to safe- 
guard America and American institutions. 
Possibly such things as that meeting inten- 
sify the efforts of the overwhelming major- 
ity of teachers to safeguard the schools. 
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There comes to every schoolman, at 
some point in his life, the urge to hand 
on to those who follow some of the wisdom 
cleaned from years of association with, 
not to say study of, that unique tribe 
known as the “school board.” Thus it now 
becomes your scribe’s beholden duty to 
record for posterity one highly successful 
method that may be used by anyone who 
wants to become the “new superintendent.” 

This method, labeled ‘successful’ be- 
cause it is that, is the Yellow Pencil 
Strategy. 

The year was 1932; the state, Maine; 
the month, June; the place, Sheridan High 
School. You’ve heard of the year, the state, 
the month, but you've never heard of 
Sheridan High School for it doesn’t exist. 
On the other hand, you've met and have 
known the actors in this play or their 
counterpart. They are good people who 
exist and work for education all over these 
United States 

\ musty classroom of Sheridan High 
School was permeated with the sticky, 
odoriferous atmosphere characteristic of 
any schoolhouse during the summer vaca- 
tion. Gathered about that classroom were 
24 candidates for the position of superin- 
tendent of the Sheridan Union. Salaries, in 
1932, were not too high. You may remem- 
ber a period labeled “the depression’! So 
the Joint Committee of the Sheridan Union 
had decided that $2,400 would be the 
salary offered, including the travel allow- 
ance! 

Your scribe was one of those 24 candi- 
\s a matter of fact he was the only 
one in that group who was not a superin- 
tendent of schools. He was the principal 
of a high school. It came about this way: 

During those depression years, the Wes- 
ley school board had reached the conclu- 
sion that $2,000 was too much to pay any 
high school principal. Why, man alive, that 
was wealth! So they cut his pay. He was 
one of those tough guys who didn't like to 
have his pay cut. As a matter of fact he 
had just become a father for the second 
time and it was no fun to try to feed a 
healthy wife and two youngsters on $2,000 
a vear. 

lhe former superintendent of the Sheri- 
dan district had become involved with a 
rather stringy affair and following the 
kindly advice of his friends, he had de- 
cided it would be better to move on! 

It may have been that touch of scandal 
or it might have been the $2,400 offered 
during those years but, whatever the 
reason, about everybody within striking 
distance of Sheridan heard about that 
opening. Thus the 24 men after that job. 
The announcement to your scribe of his 
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So You Want to be a Superintendent? 


Lewin Earle 





(Wherein is recorded the whys and 
wherefores of winning appointment as 
administrator of a Union School Dis- 
trict — offered, without prejudice, by 
one who has 


won —and lost!) 





coming pay cut was the one strong factor 
in his joining the throng. There was an- 
other matter: For a long time he had 
wondered how a man got to be a superin- 
tendent anyway. This seemed like a good 
chance to find out! So, we return to that 
classroom in Sheridan High. 

The chairman of the Joint Schoo] Com- 
mittee was a typical representative. We'll 
call him Lafe Mitchell because that wasn’t 
his name. When he opened the door of that 
classroom on that June night, 24 men 
turned to look at him. It wasn’t until 
months later that your scribe learned that 
Lafe Mitchell was a “bang-up” good 
carpenter. He had left school, by request, 
when he reached Grade 4 some years back, 
but he was good at his trade. So highly was 
he respected for his skill in mortising a 
joint, that he had been elected to the 
school board. To give him full credit, Lafe 
was an honest, sincere and, to the limit of 
his ability, a good school board member. 
He was handicapped to some degree by his 
inability to wear “Sunday clothes” as he 
called them. He never felt at ease in store 
clothing so he wore a red and black woolen 
shirt when he appeared at that classroom 
door. 

“It’s this way, gentlemen,” he told us. 
“We've decided to interview each of you 
in turn by alphabetical order. That being 
the case, we'd like to see Mr. Adams now.” 

Mr. Adams, fast losing his hair, was a 
successful superintendent. The rest of us 
remained respectfully silent as he left the 
room. When his wisp of curly hair was 
swallowed up by the dim light of the 
corridor, the other superintendents again 
began to talk. 

Whether or not it’s the case in other 
states, I don’t know, but as far as Maine 
is concerned one thing was clear: Superin- 
tendents of schools are a clanish lot. There 
I was, the twenty-fourth member of that 
group and the only one not an accepted 
colleague. While Mr. Adams was out, the 
others had a lot to talk about to one an- 
other; matters like loyalty, backing by the 
department, ethics among schoolmen, and 
such topics. I listened from my dim corner 
in the rear but was not called upon for 
any contribution. To tell the truth, I didn't 
want to be. Most of the stuff that bunch 
were discussing was outside my principal- 
ship experience! 
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It wasn’t long when Mr. Adams returned 
with the announcement that Mr. Bachus 
was to go in next. Immediately after Mr. 
Bachus, whoever he was, had left the room 
the questions began to fly at Mr. Adams. 

“What'd they want to know?” someone 
asked. 

‘Hell! They didn’t want to know any- 
thing,’ Mr. Adams said. “Far as I could 
see they just wanted to look at me.” 

‘What did they talk about?” 

‘Nothing. Most of them sat there like 
dumbbells,” said Mr. Adams. “I felt like a 
fool.” 

“Couldn't be you were, could it, Henry?’ 
someone said with a laugh. He was joined 
by gruff haws from the other superin- 
tendents. I kept quiet. I didn’t know 
anybody. 

Pretty soon Mr. Bachus came back. He 
told them that Mr. Chase was to go in 
next. 

“What did they ask you?”’ Mr. Bachus 
was asked. 

“Why I felt like a dope,” he exclaimed 
‘“T just stood there.” 

“But what did they ask you?” 
insisted. 

“Well, they wanted to know how much 
money I'd take.” 

“What did you say?” asked Mr. Adams, 
rather excitedly. 

“Oh, I said I'd take $2,400.” 

“That’s good,’ another exclaimed 
“Don't anybody offer to take that job for 
less.” 

Listening from my dim corner I was 
glad to learn that they weren't going to 
bid against each other for that job. | 
couldn't get by on less than $2,400 with 
my healthy wife and two children. I'd 
heard about “bidding off” jobs before and 
was glad this wasn’t going to be one of 
those cases. 

Mr. Chase then returned. Mr. Dow was 
the next, he said. That gentleman was a 
rather jerky, nervous type. He really hus- 
tled when he started for that door. Before 
he had crossed the corridor and entered the 
assembly hall, the questions began to fly 
at the recently returned Mr. Chase. 

“What did they ask you, Paul?” 

“Not much,” Paul Chase answered 
“They did want to know if I'd been to 
college.” 

“It's a good thing they didn't want to 
see your college record,” another superin- 
tendent said with a laugh. Everyone joined 
in the laughter, everyone except I, back in 
that dim corner. 

‘What else happened?” another asked 

‘Nothing much, I guess. It was pretty 
dull. I stood there most of the time with 
nothing going on,” Mr. Chase said. “No 
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system at all. Mitchell finally said my time 
was up and [ left.” 

Ah, hah! I thought, so those interviews 
are timed. It had been three quarters of an 
hour since the interviews started — three 
men, 45 minutes—15 minutes each. I’d 
learned one thing anyway. 

Mr. Chase turned the questions from 
himself by asking a short pudgy man about 
his “conveyance problem in Berton.” 

“I’m standing by the State Department’s 
ruling,” the pudgy one said. “We make 
our kids walk a mile to the end of the 
bus route.” 

‘Don’t the parents roar?” 

“Yes. They do but we let them.” 

“T’ve got a ruling in my Union,” another 
man said,'“‘that no child has to walk more 
than half a mile to the end of the bus line. 
It works pretty well.” 

‘How'd you work it to have your towns 
vote the same distance?” some other man 
wanted to know. 

“T just took it up with one town at a 
time,” was the answer. “It wasn’t long 
before all five towns of the Union had the 
same rule.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Mr. Bachus. 
“It’s easier to argue with a parent if you 
tell him the whole Union has the same 
rule.” 

The doorknob rattled again and Mr. 
Dow returned with instructions that Mr. 
Dunphy was to go in next. 

“How did it go, Dow?” someone asked 
as Mr. Dunphy left. 

“Terrible!” exclaimed Mr. Dow. “I stood 
there most of the time looking silly. They 
didn’t have much to ask me so I just 
waited.” 

“What did they want to know?” 

“Oh, they asked me about the salary I'd 
take and how much education I’d had, and 
so on. I couldn’t see much system.” 

“That’s just the way it was with me,” 
said Mr. Bachus. “It’s awkward standing 
there with no one saying anything.” 

Still watching from my corner, I then 
and there made up my mind there'd be no 
long waits if I ever got in that room. 

Quiet was beginning to come upon that 
classroom when Mr. Chase turned to the 
pudgy superintendent to ask how he liked 
those “new Row-Peterson readers.” 

“T like them fine,” said the pudgy one. 
“The phonics are good. A lot of the readers 
don’t teach sounds now.” 

Ah, hah! thought I, so phonics means 
sounds. 

Promptly at the expiration of 15 min- 
utes, Mr. Dunphy returned to the class- 
room. “Anyone here named Earle?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, that’s me,” said I, 
cally. 

Well, you’re next.” 
« * cs 


ungrammati- 


TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in high schools 
made me feel at home in that assembly 
hall. The smooched blackboards with their 
dust-filled trays, the pencil-gouged desk 
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tops, the unevenly drawn window shades 
were all there. It was a typical high school 
room but.if ever anyone was green about 
elementary schools, I was that fellow! That 
didn’t bother me too much. It was not the 
urge to land a job as a superintendent that 
had brought me to that meeting. Rather 
it was curiosity as to the way such a man 
was chosen. As a result I felt no nervous- 
ness. I remember wondering why it was 
that the candidates, who had preceded me, 
had all given me the impression of having 
the jitters! Looking back at that evening 
now, after 15 years as a superintendent, | 
recognize my then faulty judgment: Those 
men were not nervous or jittery. They were 
simply showing signs of occupational illness 
common to men in that type of work 
school administration. 

So, I entered the room, not uncertain or 
ill at ease, but rather armed with a calm 
curiosity. No sooner had I come into the 
glaring light than Mr. Mitchell arose from 
the desk at the front of the room. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,” said he. ‘‘This 
is Mr. Earle. He’s inexperienced as a super- 
visor but we, of the weeding-out committee, 
felt that it would be wise to include one 
inexperienced man.”’ 

While he spoke, I looked over the 12 
faces ranged along the windows. I could see 
why the report had been brought back 
that these faces were blank. Here again I 
made an error in judgment, as I later 
learned. These faces did not appear to be 
blank from any lack of thinking power; 
rather, they gave that impression because 
these people were meeting for the first time 
as a whole committee. They were, for the 
most part, strangers to one another. 

The first part of that interview was 
easy. No one asked me any questions, but 
from the reports of the previously inter- 
viewed candidates I knew that I should 
tell about my salary requirements, my 
education, and my school experience. 

I'd about run out of material and I had 
used but five minutes. I became alert for 
signs of the lull, reported by the other 
men. Sure enough, I could feel it coming. 
Anyone who had been a classroom teacher 
any time at all would have sensed it. So 
I broke off in my recital and turned to the 
chairman, seated beside me. 

“Would it be all right, Mr 
if I asked a question?” 

“Sure thing, Mr. Earle. Go right ahead,” 
said Mr. Mitchell. 

“I wondered if the Union had yet 
adopted a reading series for the district,” 
| said. ‘Most of the series in Maine,” | 
added remembering the conversation of Mr. 
Chase, “are not too strong in phonics or 
the teaching of sounds.” 

There was immediate reaction from the 
group. They exchanged glances one with 
the other, then whispered to find out if 
there was any special series in their town 
Of course, none of them knew but there 
was a lot of action for a few minutes. Then 

another lull was threatening! 


Chairman, 
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“There's another thing I would like to 
ask,” said I. ‘Is there a Union ruling as to 
the distance children must walk to meet 
the buses?”’ 

If that suggestion about reading had 
started something this conveyance matter 
was far beyond expectations! Maybe they 
didn’t know about reading and phonics, but 
about the roads in those towns and about 
how far this family was from that cross- 
road or bridge was right up their alleys. 
Every last member had firm ideas about 
conveying children and no one hesitated to 
express an opinion. 

During this rapid fire exchange, I kept 
my eye on my wrist watch. I could see 
that the 15 minutes was about up. | 
glanced at Mr. Mitchell's desk. No watch 
showed upon it. He didn’t time those in- 
terviews then. I looked up to the assembled 
committee, trying to see them all at once. 
Sure enough, right on the tick of 15 min- 
utes I noticed that a florid faced man in 
one of the back seats held up on its end 
a yellow pencil. 

Turning to Mr. Mitchell, I said, “I see 
by the yellow pencil, ladies and gentlemen, 
that my time is up. I wish to thank you 
for your courteous attention, and to bid 
you good night.”’ With that, I walked to the 
door. I was almost out in that hall before 
Mr. Mitchell called to me, telling me to 
ask Mr. Fisk, the next man waiting, to 
come in. 

Opening the door to the classroom where 
still sat the other 23 candidates, I delivered 
Mr. Mitchell’s message. Knowing that I 
was the only inexperienced man there and 
feeling that I had no chance of being 
selected, I left the building and returned 
home. 

* * 

IT WAS TWO WEEKS later when I heard 
from the joint committee. It was a toll 
call from Sheridan. 

“Is this Mr. Earle?” said a voice I 
recognized as that of Mr. Mitchell. 

“Yes, sir, it is.” 

“This is Lafe Mitchell at Sheridan. 
When are you coming down here to go to 
work ?”’ 

“What do you mean, Mr. Mitchell?” 
said I. 

“We need a supervisor down here and 
wondered why you hadn’t come yet!” 

“You mean that I was elected?” | 
asked, surprised. 

“Yes. Didn’t Mrs. 
retary, write you?”’ 

“Possibly she did but I haven't yet re- 
ceived any letter,” I told him, wishing to 
protect Mrs. Burford. 

“T'll bet you dollars to doughnuts she 
didn’t,”’ Mr. Mitchell exclaimed. ‘‘She hates 
to write letters.” 

‘That doesn’t make any difference,” | 
told him. “I'll be down tomorrow to go to 
work.” 


Burford, our sec- 


* * 


IT WAS A LONG TIME before I learned 
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(Concluded on page 82) 
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Battle Creek has just finished a school-tax 
“millage” 
unusual for Battle Creek, which is one of the 
Michigan cities governed by the 15-mill school- 
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sva N. Palmer 
Eva N. Palmer’ 
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Creek board of education appointed 34 people 
as members of a Citizens’ Committee on 
School Finance. These 34 citizens representing 
business, labor, industry, ministerial groups, 
parent-teacher organizations, professional or- 
ganizations, property owners’ groups, and serv- 
ice clubs, made a detailed study of the local 
school finance picture which was not, after 
some 17 years under the 15-mill amendment 
a pretty one. They discovered the rundown 
condition of certain school buildings and the 
urgent need for boilers and stokers, up-to-date 
the plumbing, and improved lighting in all the 
buildings. They learned that four of the build- 
ings needed additional classrooms to take care 
of record enrollments. They found, after care- 
fully studying the available funds for school 
operation, that extra millage was needed to 
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take care of these conditions, They recom- 
mended to the board of education that a 
special election be called for the purpose ot 
voting an addition to the property tax. 
And so began our “millage” campa‘gn. As 
we look at the campaign in retrospect, we 
are somewhat overwhelmed at the number of 
important Battle Creek citizens who worked 
so diligently to “put it across.” The campaign 
began with men like Russell Conroy, who was 
the chairman of the Citizens’ Committee. Mr. 
Conroy, an important lawyer, gave hours of 
his time to meeting with committees and sub- 
committees, making speeches, appearing on 
panels, and acting as chairman and mentor 
of various meetings. The campaign began with 
34 citizens who were convinced of its right- 
ness, snowballed until scores of the town’s 
citizens were helping in one way or another 
There was for instance, the Battle Creek 
Enquirer News, which reserved the time ol 
one of its able writers, A. E. Johansen, for 
the purpose of publicizing the campaign 
Headlines, streamers, a series of stories pre 
senting the facts, reports of meetings — all 
of these were a part of his work. Paid ad 
vertisements too, were written by a member 
of the newspaper staff. And there was Radio 
Station WELL. Its public relations manager, 
Forrest Flagg Owen, acted as chairman of the 
information committee for the campaign. Gen- 
erously he provided radio time as a public 
service for the presentation of the facts to 
listeners of his station. Discussions of school 
needs by parents and members of the Citizens 
Committee, question and answer sessions 


these were some of the programs that went 
on the air 

There was James McQuiston, local com- 
mercial artist, who donated hours of time 


toward the making of illustrations for a cam- 
paign booklet entitled, “Your Children and 
Your Schools.” This booklet presented school 
needs through clever cartoons and concise 
statements 

There was Paul Brake 
local theaters, who ran “‘t 
to register and to vote 


manager of several 
‘ailers” asking people 


There were the many Service Clubs, who 
invited speakers from the school staff or 
the Citizens’ Committee te appear on their 


programs to present the facts. Each of these 
groups went on record as unanimously favor- 
ing the extra mill tax, and some followed up 
this decision by contributing funds for the 
campaign expenses. 

There were téo, the block captains and 
members of parent-teacher groups who took 
the responsibility of canvassing their neigh- 
bors to register and vote. I have said nothing 
here concerning the leadership of the superin- 
tendent, of the school board members, and 
of members of the central administrative staff 
— that is another story. It must be added that 
the principals and teachers and the remaining 
school employees all recognized the urgency 
of the need and worked diligently to present 
it to others. 

And now with the February elections past 
and victory at hand, we Battle Creekers are 
looking forward to new progress for education 
We are grateful for the concentrated interest 
that our friends in the community have shown 
in our schools during the campaign. This in- 
terest which was the means of bringing the 
campaign to so happy a conclusion will, we 
are certain, be of inestimable value to us 
in charting our course in the months ahead 
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The Birmingham, Alabama, Board of Education in Session. On this unpaid 
group of school executives rests the responsibility for conducting a public 
enterprise requiring an annual expenditure of $4,000,000. Reading 
clockwise around the table: Mrs. J. A. Dupuy; Gen. John C. Persons; 
James T. Mayes (standing); Dr. L. Frazer Banks; J. T. Stokely; F. D. Mc- 
Arthur; William J. Christian; Lawrence Stevens; Charles R. Cornic. 


An Adult Recreation Program is 
Good Public Relations 


LL 


The community of Avon Lake, located on 
Lake Erie in Lorain County, Ohio, west of 
Cleveland, is an incorporated village of about 
4000 population. With the coming of con- 
siderable industry since the war and like many 
other suburban communities in the Cleveland 
irea, the town is growing rapidly. 

For the past two winters, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Community Recreation and Play- 
ground Association, adult recreation 
have been sponsored at the public school 
These classes utilize all of the school facilities 
is well as members of the staff who have 
special talents, training, and recreational in- 
terests to share with citizens of the com 
munity. In addition, several citizens of the 
community who have special qualifications to 
share have headed special interest groups, 
including jewelry making, millinery, and square 
dancing. The association also plans and super- 
vises the summer playgrounds for children 
employing trained personnel to carry out the 
job. 

During each of the past two winters, be- 
tween 150 and 200 adults have participated 
in the community recreation program. So that 
the program presents the widest possible choice 
of interests the following areas have been 
offered: (1) public speaking, (2) typing, (3) 
current affairs, (4) tailoring, (5) jewelry mak- 
ing, (6) general 7) millinery, (8) 


classes 


shop, (7) 
textile painting, (9) shell craft, (10) volley- 
ball, (11) radio theory, and construction, (12) 
Red Cross first aid, (13) square dancing. 
Work in the various areas is kept flexible 
enough to allow pursuit in any direction in 
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which individual interests may go. Square 
dancing has been enjoyed by all of the groups 
together at the conclusion of each evening 
of classes and serves as a socializing influence 
well worth including. 

Classes meet the first and third Mondays 
of each month for a total of 12 
fee of $3.50 is charged for 
$4 for nonresidents. About 15 
people from neighboring 
ticipated in 1947-48. 

After two years of experience the Recrea- 
tion Committee, of which the superintendent 
of schools is a member and chairman in charge 
of adult recreation, plans to go forward with 
expanding the program for 1948-49. An en- 
larged sports program, utilizing the gym to 
the fullest, is anticipated, to furnish a center 
of interest to the younger adults of the 
community 


sessions. A 
residents and 
nonresidents, 
communities 


par- 


There are many people participating in this 
program who rarely get to the school build- 
ing at any other time. It is a service to them 
which is a valuable outlet for hobby interests 
which they could in no other way satisfy. It 
is a valuable socializing influence in the com- 
munity, a sort of “get acquainted with your 
neighbor” project. With many newcomers in 
the community, it offers them a chance to 
get acquainted with neighbors as well as to 
learn about the day school program and facil- 
ities which their children use regularly. 

The program is self-sustaining financially 
and all teachers are paid a fee based upon 
class enrollments. 

Any community could sponsor a similar 
program and profit by the cordial school- 
community relationships it helps to build. 
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A Formula for — 








Fixing the Salary of the Superintendent 


During the past year it has so happened 
that I have been thrown in rather closely 
with several superintendents of schools. In 
a number of cases, these men have talked 
about their personal financial situations in 
a way that has aroused real concern. 

Either many superintendents of schools 
are underpaid or, which one cannot be- 
lieve, they have lacked the economic know- 
how to manage their financial affairs to the 
point where, after a period of 10 or 15 
vears Or more as superintendents, they 
have been able to effect little or no savings. 
This situation seems to be so typical as 
to be alarming. From discussions with these 
men on the question of how salaries of 
superintendents are arrived at, I have con- 
cluded that such salaries have been fixed 
by boards of education without much 
thought or consideration of — significant 
factors involved. 

Superintendents have been effective 
in promoting better salary schedules for 
teachers and other school employees. In 
the great majority of cases, however, they 
can actually do little about their own sala- 
ries. At least, a comparison of increases of 
salaries of teachers and superintendents, 
percentagewise, during the past ten years 
proves that if they have attempted serious 
efforts along this line, they have, by and 
large, not been very successful. 

When I was a boy, I lived in a section 
of the country in which there was a great 
deal of drilling for natural gas. The most 
hazardous job in connection with this activ- 
itv was that of “shooting” the wells with 
a high explosive. The highest paid em- 
plovee in connection with this drilling was 
the man who “shot” the wells. No small 
part of his compensation was allowed be- 
cause of the hazards of this particular job. 

he superintendent occupies the most 
hazardous position in the school organiza- 
tion. He handles the high explosives; he 
is the chief trouble shooter. He must 
handle the danger spots and he can make 
but few mistakes if he is to survive those 
occasional school explosions which profes- 
sionally maim and kill the chief school 
executives. 

The superintendent, more than any 
other individual, takes responsibility and 
is answerable for much that goes on in 
the school system. The psychology of any 
community is such that it must have at 
hand someone to use as “whipping boy.” 
rhe superintendent is “it” most of the 
Few superintendents escape this 
e\perience. He must be ever a buffer be- 
the public and the organization 
which he represents. And make no mistake, 


time 
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the position of a buffer is a dangerous one. 

On the positive side, and in addition to 
the strictly professional leadership he must 
furnish, the superintendent is ever a rich 
source of leadership for all those activities 
that characterize American community 
life. Good leadership is essential to the 
success of these activities and, in turn, 
these activities are essential to good com- 
munity life. Leadership then assumes an 
all-important place and the source of such 
leadership, likewise, becomes important. 
The fine leadership of the American super- 
intendent of schools in community activ- 
ities is generally recognized and 
mended. 


com- 


A Forgotten Man 

Yet, notwithstanding the hazards of the 
school superintendency, the exacting profes- 
sional demands of this position and the 
contribution he is called upon to make to 
community life, the superintendent is, by 
and large, the “forgotten man” in the 
school organization in terms of salary. 

This condition probably is not the fault 
of boards of education. No standards have 
ever been developed by the profession 
or by others for determining what a super- 
intendent’s compensation should be. The 
only resource which boards have for 
making this determination is finding what 
like communities have paid. Boards of 
education have never been presented with 
a systematic way of proceeding in this 
matter. In using other communities as a 
pattern, a board of education can pay most 
any kind of salary to a superintendent 
and justify itself by the selection of an- 
other community for comparison. There is 
a wide span in salaries of superintendents 
among cities of comparable size and com- 
parable resources. 

It is like the stranger who went into 
a village and asked the custodian of the 
clock in the town hall where he secured 
the official time by which to set his clock. 
The reply was that he set the clock by the 
timepiece in the window of the village 
jewelry store. The stranger then asked the 
jewelry store proprietor where he got the 
official time by which to set his timepiece. 
The reply was that this was obtained from 
the clock in the town hall. This story has 
an application to the situation that exists 
in determining salaries of the chief admin- 
istrators of public schools. It is not diffi- 
cult to find cities where this is the custom- 
ary way of proceeding in arriving at the 
salary of the superintendent. 

How to determine salaries of 
superintendents in an orderly, systematic, 
equitable way is important for building 
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a profession of school superintendency. 
It deserves the same consideration given 
to courses of study deemed essential as 
a prerequisite for entering the profession 
or that is given to determining the neces- 
sary experiences for him who aspires to 
become a general school administrator. 

Much thought today is being given 
and properly so—to what salary the 
teacher should receive. The  superin- 
tendents, themselves, have led the fight 
in bringing to the attention of the country 
the great importance of making these 
salaries fair and adequate enough to 
attract capable people to the teaching 
vocation. 

The approach to the problem of the 
superintendent’s salary should be just as 
realistic as the approach to the problems 
of determining the teacher’s salary. Nor 
should the profession be accused of becom- 
ing materialistic or losing spiritual values 
if it makes a determination of the elements 
that should be considered and_ then 
attempts to give these elements relative 
ratings. 


A Logical Approach 

The approach to a solution of this prob- 
lem appears to be through the development 
of a formula, and it is through such a 
channel that we now seek a solution. 

The formula presented here is developed 
on the theory that the salary of the teacher 
is basic in arriving at the salary of the 
superintendent. If this theory is accepted 
and if, in any community, the salaries of 
teachers according to an adopted schedule 
are known, and if, through some orderly 
and logical process the relationship of the 
superintendent's salary to the teachers’ 
salary can be established, we then are in 
position to make some computations which 
will enable us to arrive at a figure which 
can be defended as an equitable salary for 
the superintendent. 


1. The Superintendent 

As a starting point in the formula here 
presented, we use the index figure “1” 
to express the services of a teacher who 
is at maximum on the local salary sched- 
ule. Every superintendent is given a credit 
of 1, irrespective of where he is located 
or the size of the community in which 
he works. 

The next two factors are closely related. 
It would be quite possible to combine 
them and increase the credit to a point 
equal to the credit herein allowed for both 
factors. However, while related, they are 
not identical and for that reason, they are 
broken down and shown as two factors 
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il. Pupil Membership 

It is usually conceded that the salary 
of the superintendent depends somewhat 
on the size of the school system in which 
he serves. We here use pupil membership 
as the measure of size. This constitutes our 
second factor. In the formula proposed, 
credit for this factor is given as follows 
for the membership indicated: 


Up to 1000 pupils enrolled 4 
1000 to 2000 pupils enrolled 6 
2000 to 4000 pupils enrolled 8 


4000 to 8000 pupils enrolled 
8000 to 24,000 pupils enrolled 
24,000 to 100,000 pupils enrolled 
100,000 and up 


~ ™~ 


ill. Number of Teachers Employed 

The third factor with a bearing on the 
superintendent’s salary is the number of 
teachers employed. The credit allowed for 
the number of teachers is as follows: 


15 to 125 teachers a 
125 to 600 teachers 3 
600 teachers and more 4 


The lower limit for teachers employed 
is here placed at 15, because there is so 
little certainty that this formula would 
work for small school districts. 


IV. Wealth of the Community 

The fourth element is one having to 
do with the local wealth as indicated by 
the assessed valuation of the school district. 
In a free enterprise society, the school 
district which has wealth will, usually be- 
cause of such wealth, pay more for its 
professional leadership. The credit for 
assessed valuation is as follows: 

For each 1 million 

million dollars 


For each million dollars in addition 
thereto up to 400 million dollars 


V. State Aid 
The fifth factor involves income from 
another source. This, at present, is state 
aid which, in many states during the past 
decade or two, has become of increasing 
importance. Were the schools to receive 
federal aid, this would also be included. 
Credit for this state aid is given as follows: 
For each $25,000 or portion thereot, 
up to $200,000 which is received from 


dollars up to 10 


OOS 


0Oo1 


State aid 005 
For each $100,000 thereafter or portion 

thereof, up to a total of 1 million 

dollars 005 
For each 1 million dollars of the next 


10 million dollars 02 


Vi. Personal Equation 

A sixth factor here designated as the 
personal equation — may involve a great 
many elements and may be either objective 
or subjective or both, depending upon the 
board of education — that the 
evaluating. 

Every board of education makes an 
evaluation of its superintendent. In fact, 
a continuous evaluation is carried on not 
only by the school board, but by the 
citizens and electors of the school district. 
They appraise him in terms of his ability 
to function in those | 


does 


situations, and _ his 
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ability to meet those personal and profes- 
sional demands which they believe impor- 
tant. These demands vary in different 
communities and, because of this, the 
factors and their weighting may vary in 
one situation from that in another. 

What are some of the elements that go 
to make up these ratings? In one com- 
munity, great stress may be placed on 
educational background with a consequent 
high rating for advanced degrees. Another 
community may rate business ability high. 
Another community demands that its 
superintendent be of the community leader 
type; still another town evaluates highly 
the superintendent who has a sound edu- 
cational philosophy and knows how to 
make it effective in a school system. Other 
demands may well include organizational 
skill, the ability to judge people, leader- 
ship of teachers, social graces, speaking 
ability, writing ability, understanding of 
youth or parents or school board members, 
and facility for working with people. This 
list might be greatly expanded. 

Then, too, there might be something in 
the situation itself that would 
board to evaluate certain elements of 
leadership very highly: a building pro- 
gram, a race problem, a political situation, 
a difficult financial situation, a combina- 
tion of city and rural school district with 
its resultant demands, a combination of 
characteristics in the school clientele which 
call for unusual leadership. 

It is difficult to imagine any school 
system whose tenor is always even, where 
day-by-day existence is placid, and which 
is devoid of those crises, little and big, 
which stealthily creep up and break before 
anyone is aware of them. Situations arise 
in every community and every school 
system that call for judgment and positive 
leadership of a high order. 

Not long ago a policeman displayed to 
me, with a good deal of satisfaction, some 
of the extras with which his automobile 
was equipped. He explained that while 
usually his needs were satisfied by a car 
with ordinary power and speed, there were 
times when he must move with extraor- 
dinary certainty and speed. He justified 
the extra expense of equipping and main- 
taining his car on these grounds. The case 
bears an analogy with that of any public 
school system. 

Boards of education do and will con- 
tinue to take all these factors into consider- 
ation in arriving at the salary of the 
superintendent. It is not, therefore, a ques- 
tion of including the item of the personal 
equation in this scale, but rather of deter- 
mining the range of credit. 

We imagine a superintendent 
who does not possess, in some degree, many 
of the qualities listed under the personal 
equation heading. If it were otherwise, he 
would not have been singled out and en- 
trusted with the responsibilities the super- 
intendent must assume 


cause a 


cannot 


Let us recognize 
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this personal element in the formula with 
a credit ranging from .05 to 1. Some may 
think that the lower limit is too low and 
others may think that the higher limit does 
not go high enough to provide the flexi- 
bility which this element should have. 
Nevertheless, the limits set appear 
reasonable. 

Before proceeding, something should be 
said about the base of this formula — the 
maximum salary of the teacher on regular 
schedule. 

In many school systems, there are a few 
teachers who are paid something beyond 
the regular schedule. These teachers may 
be working in some capacity where they 
render extra services for which the board 
of education has allowed extra compensa- 
tion. In working out this formula, these 
salaries should not be taken as represent- 
ing maximum salaries. The highest salaries 
paid to the rank and file of teachers should 
be used as the base for making 
putations. 


com- 


Applications of the Formula 
Now let us apply the principle to typical 
situations to indicate how it operates and 
to test the validity and the reasonableness 
of the results obtained. 


CASE 1 

This is a city of 18,000 population. It is 
located in an agricultural area and the 
schools draw on a rural population for 
a part of their membership. The city also 
has fine industries. It is a city which 
typifies America at its best. Its people are, 
by and large, prosperous, happy, and 
intelligent, and they believe in good 
schools. The superintendent in this school 
system is an up-and-coming young man 
who has recently gone to that city. 


This formula applied would be = as 
follows: 
A Index number for teacher 


8 Credit for 3100 pupils 

§ Credit for 120 teachers 

058 Credit for equalized valuation 
of 18 million dollars 

04 Credit for state aid of $177,000 

05 Credit for personal equation 


2.148 Index number for superintendent 

Maximum salary of teachers — $3,400 

$3,400 « 2.148 — $7,303 — Salary of 

superintendent 

Interpreted, this index figure of 2.148 
means that the superintendent at his 
maximum salary has the value of 2.148 
teachers at their maximum salaries. This 
relationship is discernible to all 

For this compensation beyond that of 
teachers, the superintendent assumes all 
the responsibility that his office entails 
and his year extends over 52 weeks of the 
vear less any vacation he is able to get. 
This is set against the normal school year 
of the teacher in that system of 38 weeks. 

The question which must be answered 
is, “Is a salary of $7,300 for the superin- 
tendent in a city employing 120 teachers. 


with a salary maximum of $3,400, and 
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having the resources here indicated too 
much or too little?” 

If one were to compare this salary with 
those of important executives of that city 
and the salary of the superintendent, the 
latter would probably be too small. 

But note that .05 is used as the weight- 
ing of the “personal equation” factor. This 
may be quite too low. The board of educa- 
tion of this superintendent would have 


to answer that question. A change in the 


rating would make a difference in the 
salary. 
CASE 2 

This is a small township system of 
schools in a rural area. The maximum 


salary paid teachers is $2,750. The super- 
intendent has been in his present position 
for only a few years. He is a good edu- 
cator, makes a fine appearance, talks well, 
is businesslike, and always “knows what 
the score is.” 

For purposes of working through this 
formula, we give him a personal equation 
rating of .005, but boards of education 
would rate him much higher. 

This case is as follows: 

i. Index number for teacher 

4 Credit for 500 pupils 

2 Credit for 16 teachers 

005 Credit for equalized valuation 
of 1 million dollars 

01 Credit for state aid of $40,000 

.05 Personal equation rating 


1.665 Index number for superintendent 

Maximum salary of teachers — $2,750 

$2,750 « 1.665 — $4,578.75 — Salary of su- 

perintendent 

This is $78.75 more than this superin- 
tendent receives at present. 
CASE 3 

his is a city of 100,000 or more people 
It has a varied industry with considerable 
wealth. The superintendent is an experi- 
enced schoolman, but rather new in his 
present position. The formula in this case 
operates as follows: 

1 Index number of teacher 

Credit for 14,000 pupils 

Credit for 550 teachers 
8 Credit for equalized valuation of 

158 million dollars 
1 Credit for state aid of $1,440,000 
2 Let us assume this personal equa- 
tion rating 


12 
3 
19 


2.998 Index number for superintendent 
Maximum salary of teachers — $4,200 
$4,200 « 2.998 — $12,591— Salary of 
superintendent 
CASE 4 


This is one of America’s large cities 
Note the application of the formula. 
x Index number of teacher 
1.6 Credit for more than 100,000 pupils 
4 Credit for more than 600 teachers 
45 Credit for assessed valuation up to 
400 million dollars 
.28 Credit for state aid up to 10 mil- 
lion dollars 
00 See below 


w 


73. Index number for superintendent 
omitting personal equation 
Maximum salary of teachers — $4,500 
$4,500 « 3.73 = $16,785 — Salary of 
superintendent 
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The writer of this article would be inter- 
ested to have superintendents and school 
board members apply this formula to their 
own situations and forward to him the de- 
tailed findings with any comments they care 
to make. These data would be valuable in 
checking the reasonableness of the outcomes 
in the use of the formula and helpful in mak- 
ing any revisions in the formula which may 
appear advisable. — Editor. 

BBB BBB PB PPD PP" PPP PLP2PAPP DPB PD” 


The maximum salary of the superin- 
tendent of this large city, under this 
formula, would be $16,785, plus whatever 
allowance is made for the personal équa- 
tion. This latter could go to as much as 
$4,500, in which case the superintendent’s 
salary could be $21,285. Chicago pays 
$25,000 to its general superintendent of 
schools. 

Certainly, with the tremendous responsi- 
bility of a superintendent in any one of 
our great metropolitan centers, these 
salaries are not too high and suggest that 
the personal equation factor here stipu- 
lated may need to be raised to meet the 
unusual conditions in large cities. 


Advantages of the Formula 

There is one great advantage in the 
approach set forth. School board members 
can more truly understand and appreciate 
an interpretation of the work and worth 
of an administrator when this is expressed 
as a mathematical formula and in terms 
of units of teacher value. 

It is one thing to say that an admin- 
istrator is worth a stipulated salary ex- 
pressed in dollars, but there is quite a 
difference to say that his TP (or teacher 
power) is 2.148 or that he has an index 
rating of 2.148 as against a teacher index 
rating of 1. If one can get at this index 
number in a reasonable way and there is 
a recognized salary schedule for teachers, 
the basis for determining the maximum 
salary of the superintendent is reached. 

This principle has an application to the 
salaries of all administrators. For example, 
take the case of an outstanding high school 
principal in a school enrolling 1200 or 1500 
pupils and employed on a year-round basis. 
It is not very difficult to prove that with 
the index number of the teacher as 1, the 
salary of the principal should be in the 
neighborhood of 1.8 or 2. If this is not 
true, the principal should never have been 
allowed to assume such a position. The 
average community passes through periods, 
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more or less frequently, when it wishes it 
had or is glad if it does have the kind 
of leadership represented by such a salary. 

Probably it should be noted that there 
are those people who believe that no 
differential should exist between the salary 
of the superintendent and the salary of 
the teacher. In developing this formula, 
I am taking prevailing viewpoints and 
practices which do recognize a differential. 
Too, there may be others, who, while 
admitting the validity of the approach, 
will differ on the weighting given to the 
various factors. It is entirely possible that 
the values attached to the various factors 
are debatable. 

I have said nothing about the number 
of years which should be required by the 
superintendent to reach a maximum salary 
or the amount of the annual increments 
under the plan proposed. Conditions of 
course will vary, but by and large, com- 
munities seek superintendents who have 
arrived professionally. This condition in 
itself is an influencing factor. Perhaps the 
answer of this question may be obtained 
by answering the question: How long does 
it take experienced teacher employed from 
another school system to reach a maximum 
after he is employed in your system? 


In Conclusion 

In review, I would like to re-state some 
facts and principles presented: (1) In 
current practice, superintendents’ salaries 
are determined largely by comparisons 
with like salaries paid in other communities, 
a practice which may and often does be- 
come a detriment to the best interests of 
a school system. (2) Boards of education 
would like some help in arriving at a fair 
basis for determining salaries of superin- 
tendents. (3) Developing a formula which 
will help boards do this is very important 
in improving the profession of superin- 
tendency. (4) Basic in determining the 
salary of the superintendent is the salary 
of the teacher. (5) Using the salary of the 
teacher as a base, other factors involved 
in determining the salary of the superin- 
tendent are such items as (@) pupil enroll- 
ment, (6) the number of teachers em- 
ployed, (c) the wealth of school district, 
(d) state and federal aid, and (¢) the 
personal equation. 

There are basic reasons for moving in 
the direction suggested. These reasons can 
be found when one, looking to the future, 
surveys the forces at work in our con- 
temporary world, makes an inventory of 
our resources, human and otherwise, takes 
due account of the tools and techniques 
with which a job is to be accomplished, 
and then contemplates the kind of society 
\merica should strive to fashion out of 
the conglomerate which is found 

In all of this, the superintendent is in 
i strategic position. He has to be. He 
cant escape it if he would. He must 
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The Madison School, Everett, Washington, represents a conservatively functional design of which the exterior 
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is a clear expression of the educational uses of the several areas. The building 
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The Madison School faces two streets with the play areas to the south and east. A portion of the playground 








houses a kindergarten and six grades. 
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is surfaced to be of an especial help during the rainy season. — William Arild Johnson, A.I.A. and 





Associates, Architects, Everett, Washington. 
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All-purpose room. Kindergarten entrance. 


1. The high all-purpose room serves for school 
assemblies, indoor play, and lunchroom purposes 
The walls are faced with brick, the floor is inlaid 
linoleum. 

2. The entrances have generous overhangs and 
the doors are surrounded with glass blocks 


3. The kindergarten has plaster walls and lino- 
leum floor with inlay for games. 


4. A bit of virgin forest adjoins the kindergarten 
but the remaining classrooms have side areas of 
open ground for good light 


5. The typical classroom has an inlaid rubber 
tile floor, plaster walls, acoustic tile ceiling, in 
direct lighting, built-in wardrobes, bookcases, and 
movable furniture. The building cost approximately 


$250,000 


3. A corner of the kindergarten. 


The kindergarten looking toward the wooded 


5. A typical classroom. 
playground area. 











































With Better Light and Air — 





New Type Classrooms Feature Northwest | 
Schools | 


The advantages of the most modern type ot 
schoolhouse planning can be made availabl 
to existing school buildings in the form ot ont 
story additions provided school authorities and 
architects combine to utilize recent develop- 


ments in classroom layouts and in the use 0 
new materials of construction. 


The advantages of the most recent progress 
in school planning and construction are being 
applied in‘two school buildings of Edmonds 
School District No. 15, Edmonds, Wash., and 
the Esperance Elementary School, and the 
Alderwood Manor Elementary School. Similar 
advantageous use is being made in a classroom 
unit, including an administrative center built 
in School District No. 503 in the Blaine Ele 
mentary School 

In developing this group of buildings the 
architects enjoyed the educational leadership 


and co-operation of the local school exec- 
utives. Thus Mr. Glen Hill of the Edmonds ' bec: 
School District gave much of his professional Addition to the Esperance Elementary School, Edmonds School 
experience to developing instructional areas District No. 15, Esperance, Washington. William Arild Johnson, the 
which would be ideal from the teaching and A.l.A., and Associates, Architects, Everett, Washington. — 
health viewpoints 





il 


The architects, Messrs. William Arild John- room is the outcome of original designing and and a transom supplement the cross ventilation —_| 
son & Associates, Everett, Wash., who planned of personal observations of the architects of | which the clerestory windows provide. The ar- 
the additions above mentioned, have developed new types of classrooms in California, in the rangement assures uniform light throughout 
an interesting type of elementary classroom Middle West, and in the South the room, particularly because the upper por- 
planned for an activity type of program and The classroom is 32 ft. long and 30 ft. deep tion of the entire outside wall consists of direc- | 
for the greatest possible flexibility in instruc- with a monitor light two thirds of the way i: tional glass blocks under which there is a clear 
tional methods and learning activities. The from the outside wall. A small breeze window vision strip | : — 


———- 





Typical classroom, view of exterior and rear walls, with front and corridor walls 
removed, showing the arrangement of the laminated beams carrying the roof. 
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} Additions to the Blaine Consolidated Schools, Blaine, Washington. William Arild Johnson, 
- . ° . 
A.|.A., and Associates, Architects, Everett, Washington. 
Instead ot the conventional Joist constru 

tion the ceiling is carried on glued-up. lamin- 

ated beams, which are cheaper than trusses 
and which eliminate nailing, bracing, et« 


The interior partitions are nonbearing and 


because of the beams, they can be moved 
any time, in the future, without disturbance t 


the building. This type of construction also 
enables the builder to put the building under 





roof quicker. allowing most,of the work to b 
i done under cover. The only structural wood 
ition . ’ 
; necessary over the glued-up, laminated beams 
cS ai . . : 
is 3 by 8 tongue-and-groove, which is covered 
rhout oa 
with Dullt-up root 
por- t 
Heer. rhe teacher wa sit near the front wall near 
eos the corridor wall. All her cabinets. files. and 
Cieal . . 
coat closets are built in, close to the front 
corn This is one reason for putting the door 
at the back of the room Addition to Edmonds Elementary School, Edmonds, Washington. 
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View of front and corridor walls with exterior and rear walls removed, showing the arrangement of 
the blackboards, bookcase, cupboards, and built-in wardrobe. 
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Addition to 


At the back of the room is an activity coun- 
ter, which allows for a sink, including a drink- 
ing fountain at one end of the room, and a 
sliding table on casters at the other end, near 
the windows. The table can be slid in and used 
as part of the counter, or it can be pulled out 
and used in any part of the room. Inside of it 
will be storage space for wood and tools. 

Glass blocks on the upper part of the win- 
dows will eliminate the necessity of shades, so 
that teachers will not have to pull shades and 
turn on lights on sunny days. The glass blocks 
used are the light directional type which throw 
the light onto the ceiling and back into the 
room. These glass blocks reduce heat 
losses. Small sash in the view strip is of steel 


also 


ind is light and easy to operate 
All cabinets, 


built in 


} 


including file cabinets, are 


The window sill is extra wide for ac 


School Authorities Must Use — 





commodating plants, etc. There are generous 
tackboard areas all over the room. Patterned 
asphalt tile is placed on the concrete floor. 
Acoustical material is placed on the ceiling, 
allowing the ceiling to be painted as high a 
light-reflecting surface as possible. However, 
acoustical tile is used in parts of the walls, 
where it is more effective than on the ceilings. 
The wardrobes are located in the classrooms 
and are fitted with hangers and hat racks. A 
small amount of electrical heat is furnished in 
the wardrobes for drying the clothes and for 
creating a circulation of air in the attic space 
ibove the corridors from which it is exhausted 
by a fan. Chalkboards are a bright green 
The ceilings and beams are painted dead 
white and all walls and floors have 
in color to reduce brightness 
contrasts. Windows, painting 


woodwork 
been kept light 


ind colors are in 


the Alderwood Manor Elementary School, Edmonds, Washington. — William Arild 
Johnson, A.I.A., and Associates, Architects, Everett, Washington. 


accordance with the recommendations of Dr. 
Darrell Harmon, with whom Mr. Johnson has 
personally conferred. Each classroom is fitted 
with white semi-indirect lighting units. Three 
light plugs are provided for classroom projec- 
tors and other electrically operated machines. 

The arrangement of the classrooms and the 
type of construction used permits the archi- 
tect to design a structure with extremely 
simple, unbroken roof lines and simple, un- 
cluttered exteriors 

The corridor heights are 8 ft. and a 5-ft. 
attic is placed over the corridors for ventila- 
tion purposes and for easy access to wiring 
and other appliances. The ceiling height in the 
classrooms to the monitor window is 10 ft. and 
from there to the corridor wall is 13 ft. high. 

The exteriors of the buildings are finished in 
brick and wood 


Basic School Planning Procedures 


Will you kindly bear with me while I set up 
i bit of background for this story? We shall 
build up this background by using a make- 
Superintendent X who is 
administering a school district that has a build- 
ing problem. That could be your own. Super- 
intendent X has gathered and digested all the 
available data on “Trends in Education In- 
fluencing School Plant Planning.” He has 
studied thoroughly the matter of “School Plan- 
ning as a Part of Community Planning” and 
“The School Plant as a Community Center.” 
He has considered at length “Problems to be 
Considered in Schoolhouse 
California in 1947,” and 


believe school 


Construction in 
in fact, he has anal- 
yzed the continuing problems for twenty years 
hence. 


1California State Department of Education, Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning, Los Angeles, Calif. The present 
paper formed the basis of an address before Schoolhousing 
Conference at U.C.L.A., July, 1947 


Charles D. Gibson’ 


When Superintendent X had finished his sur- 
veying and master planning activities he could 
point with pride on a spot map to the home of 
every child residing in his school district. He 
could indicate with at least some degree of 
finality where the next two school sites would 
be needed. He could recite without one wit of 
hesitancy what was to become of the old build- 
ings and where the new ones would be placed 
and what services they would house. He had 
all the finances figured out providing, of 
course, he could count on state and/or federal 
funds to pay for two thirds of what he wanted. 

Then he built a schoolhouse! 

On that great day the doors were opened 
and the public gathered for the dedication. 
The governing board of education, the archi- 
tect, the contractor, and the others even re- 
motely attached to officialdom sat on the plat- 
form to gather unto themselves as much of the 
credit for this masterpiece as they could direct, 


or reflected. Speeches were made, the bouquets 
were passed, the credit was parceled out until 
it became obvious that each person on the 
platform had spent full-time effort — often 
until the midnight oil had been burned — 
working diligently for the good of the tax- 
payers, et al. 


Nearly Everybody Happy 

Nearly everyone was happy. The governing 
board — because these extra meetings called 
to sign change orders and building fund war- 
rants were over. The contractor — because his 
struggle with materials and labor had not been 
nearly as bad as he had anticipated when he 
had bid on the job, and most of that padding 
he had stuck in because of “the uncertainty of 
conditions” really turned out to be “gravy.” 
The architect was happy because he was able 
to use more of his “stock” plan sheets than 
he had anticipated and because he now could 
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bill the district for the remainder of his 8 per 
cent fee. 

The principal—because he now could 
schedule full-day sessions and rid himself of 
the community pressure against the half-day 
sessions that were ruining the children’s health 
and making them all delinquent. 

The teacher — because she now had a new 
room of her own where she could spread out 
her stuff as she pleased and didn’t have to 
share limited storage facilities with someone 
else. 

The 
happy. 

The mothers — because now they could or- 


fathers — because the mothers were 


ganize their days on the old schedule of not 
having to care for the kids at home for that 
awful half-day which simply devastated 
plans 
The kids — they always had been happy. 
After had been saturated thor- 
oughly with congratulations and handshaking, 


everyone 


the crowd went home, leaving a program-and- 
peanut-wrapper spotted lawn as the first real 
evidence of public appreciation for this fine 
new building. Now, we shall look up the school 
superintendent whom we have so far pretty 
well ignored. 

After quite a search we found him in one of 
the new classrooms. He was down on his 
hands and knees beating his head on the floor 
and mumbling over and over to himself: “No, 
no, no, this can’t happen to me!”” When finally 
we got him quieted with a good stiff shot of 
pura, he sat on a desk and 


aqua un- 


burdened his soul. 


top 


was a conscientious man 
sincerely interested in providing the children 
of his district with the best educational facili- 
ties available. He had read books and maga- 
zine articles, had visited new schools, and had 
canvassed his staff for ideas. He had held long 
conferences with the architect at which time 
he talked at length about his ideas of a modern 

He supposed that all his ideas would 
be incorporated into the new plant, but here 


the new building stood —a school to be sure 


It seems that he 


school 


Dut not 


by far the school he had dreamed 


} + 
ou 


The Superintendent's Grief 
But.’ we consoled him, 
All are glad there is a new school and 


“everyone else is 
happy 
all believe it to be perfectly adequate There 
have been no major complaints. Just what was 

that was causing his little ulcers to attack 
his big ulcer?” 

Well,” he 
I am 


Y 


plug for an audio-visual equipment circuit. The 


right where 
sitting there is supposed to be a floor 


said, ‘‘to begin with 


concrete was poured before I found it wasn’t 


I wanted a separate circuit in each of four 
classrooms for a germicidal lamp installation 
to be made some day. After the building was 
plastered, the architect told me he hadn't 
understood that we wanted that extra wiring 

Both a public-address system and an inter- 


r 


om phone system were to be wired in. A 


) 
+ 


draftsman doing that sheet of working draw- 
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ings thought these two services were the same 
thing and omitted the P.A.” 

The superintendent had given specific in- 
structions that the cafeteria was to be “big 
enough.” The architect interpreted “big 
enough” to mean preparation and dining areas 
large enough to serve one half of the number 
of students that now patronized the cafeteria. 
The superintendent's interpretation of “big 
enough” meant preparation and dining areas 
large enough to serve one third of the total 
estimated saturation enrollment of the school. 
Within two years, both kitchen and dining 
spaces would be inadequate and the building 
was so located that it could not be expanded 
economically in any direction. 

‘How in heaven’s name did those casement 
windows get in there, and 
tile ceilings, light-colored 
boards, and asphalt tile floors? 


were the 


chalk- 


where 
acoustical 


‘The outside paint certainly wasn’t supposed 
to be white! Why, those poor kids and the 
teacher will be looking out of nice north win- 
dows smack at a south white wall!” 

And so he continued. He may still be sitting 
there pounding his head, for all I know. When 
his tale of woe got too bad, I tiptoed away — 
my heart fairly bleeding for this poor, disil- 
lusioned wretch. But, brethren, the only differ- 
ence between the hypothetical superintendent 
and hundreds of other real flesh-and-bone ad- 
ministrators in that he 


California today is 


knew what he didn't get 


Basic vs. Preliminary Planning 

What our friend was complaining about was 
that the survey and master planning processes 
had taken up so much and 
that the real end-product of all that 
namely, the learning 
spaces or classroom taken 
for granted or their planning had been placed 
with childlike confidence in the 
competents. The crime lay not in the survey 
ing, and master planning, but in stopping th 
planning before it was completed 

If school superintendents, 
planning agencies ever are to remedy this 


attention, time, 
energy 
work 


teaching and 


areas — had been 


hands of in 


architects, and 


tendency toward incomplete planning, there 


ire several steps which must be taken. The 
first one involves the abandonment of the term 
Preliminary Planning and the substitution of 
the term Basic 


tant first step in the building program. The 


Planning for the very impor 
psychology of the word preliminary is bad in 
this instance 

A lot of the disappointments experienced by 
were caused by 


the 


our friend, Superintendent YX, 


the fact that such things as deciding on 


“incidental matters” such as storage facilities 


wall, ceiling, and floor finishes: artificial light- 


audio-visual aids circuits 


etc.. would be taken care of in due time. We 


ing systems; and 


were only in the “preliminary planning” stag« 
now — those details would come later. Muc! 
of that attitude is caused by the insidious in 
plication of that word preliminary 


When are these important 


educational de- 


cisions made in the surveying, master planning 


procedures? They simply are not made! If 
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school building turns up here and there with 
some of the more desirable educational fea- 
tures, it is due more to accident than good 
management. 

Logically, once the working drawings are 
under way, all the important decisions regard- 
ing the building should have been made. We all 
know that an architect practically has a fit if 
many ideas are presented from any source to 
be injected into the building plans after the 
plans are in the working drawing stage. 


Important Agreements in Writing 

The decisions that should be made and 
agreed upon in writing before any architect is 
authorized to draw one line on a working draw- 
ing are not preliminary decisions. To my mind 
they are strategic, paramount, essential, vital, 
cardinal, prime, significant, and basic. Beside 
that, they are important! 

All of us are prone to put off until some 
future day decisions which don’t have to be 
made at once. The connotation of the word 
preliminary allows us to rationalize ourselves 
into making decisions which are only prelim- 
inary. Basic is another kind of word. You can’t 
basic without at 


go sailing by least giving 
pause. 
Three Planning Steps 
The California State Division of School- 


house Planning has been operating for years 
under the Bursch-conceived principle that a 
schoolhouse is an instrument of education. The 
physical facilities with which teachers must 
work and which children must endure, can and 
do implement or retard educational progress. 
The planning that will determine how efficient 
an instrument of education you create in your 
school plant consists in great measure of the 
details which up to this time have been lost in 
the rush — or which have been topics of con- 


versations definite decisions — or 


which have been left to the 


without 
uninformed whims 
of incompetents. The aspects of planning that 
determine to a large degree the visual. audio. 
physical, and mental health and general work 
environments created in schoolrooms must be 
children and 
teachers are to live and work in facilities that 


represent the best 


considered more seriously if 
we can buy with our build- 
ing dollars 

rhe second step in making your basic plan- 
ning effective is to write a clause in your archi- 
tect's contract which says that no portion of 
his fee is due and payable by the school dis- 
trict until the required approvals have been 
given in writing to all phases of the basic plan- 
ning procedure and that he is not authorized 
to begin working the building 
project until he is authorized in writing by the 


drawings on 


school board to do so after all basic planning 
has been approved 
Ihe third step is for school administrators 
to take at least as much interest in this phase 
of planning as they do in other phases — sur- 
veys, for example. Unless the administrator is 
awake to his responsibilities for providing the 
best educational instrument his  district’s 
can buy, he should not be entrusted 
with the physical and mental welfare of chil- 


money 
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dren. If an administrator stays on the job to 
building 


program, the school board, parents, and chil- 


skipper a district through a school 


dren have a right to assume they are getting 
something approaching a modern school. It is 
silly for the state office or any other educa- 
tional consultant agency to survey and master- 
plan a school district, gathering data by the 
ream, if all the logical steps are not taken to 
bring the district up-to-the-minute physical 
facilities. The administrator, in most cases, }s 
the guy or gal who carries out this responsibil- 
ity or shirks it. The architect and others will 
make The 


must see to it that the best accredited evidence 


recommendations administrator 


on all details is available before he and his 
board make,important decisions 


Major Parts of Basic Planning 
Basic Planning Procedure? should consist of 


four major parts — namely 


1. A statement of educational and service 
problems. 

2. Information required to be submitted 
for the approval of basic plans. 

3. A tentative outline of basic specifica- 
tions, and 

4. A tentative estimate of project costs. 


The educational and 
problems should include a short summary ot 


statement of service 
the survey and master planning data which 
has led to the particular building project in 
question. This part is important because often 
there is very little correlation between the sur 
vey recommendations and the district building 
programs. Some kind of general district educa- 
tional survey should precede any school build 
ing program 

Recently the California state 


office was requested to stop by a superintend- 


building 


school 
ent’s office to discuss a proposed building pro 
gram When we got together it was obvious 
that the 


ten more academic 


idministrator had decided he needed 


classroom units to care for 
enrollment After 
some discussion and a tour of his school build 
I that his 


an increased high school 


ings it became opvV1oUus science and 


homemaking laboratories were most inadequat« 
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Part IV. Tentative Estimat Project C 
completed i a result of understanding reached am 
local school official the irchitect ind ty 
superintendent of schools, Fditor 


and would be hopelessly crowded following the 
The 


outdated laboratories are being con- 


enlarged enrollment result was that 
present 
classrooms and com- 


verted into good-sized 


plete, new science and homemaking facilities 
are being planned 

Another day we were called in to help plan 
facilities for a brand new four-year high school 
in a semirural area. Everyone close to the 
problem was sure they wanted a four-year high 
school. When some educational planning was 
done. however, it was equally obvious that 
what was needed in that area was a six-year 
high school. The decision to change the second- 

caused building changes in six 


elementary school districts 


ary program 


intelligent Educational Planning 

We need to be certain that what we plan to 
build is what intelligent educational planning 
dictates should be done. The background data 
and the projected educational trends in any 
given area must be summarized in a Statement 
of Educational and Service Problems betore 
we can proceed intelligently with even ‘the 
simplest building programs 

The “Information Required to Be Submitted 
for Approval of Basic Plans” really is a check 
list of the various items which should be indi- 
cated on the basic building plans. This check 
list was first published by the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning in California Schools, 
December, 1944. The items included on this 
floor 
pro- 


list would show drawings for site plans, 


plans, cross sections, and elevations of 
posed buildings 

School buildings were constructed which had 
been checked against our basic plan list. When 


we inspected those buildings, we found much 


was yet to be desired in many of them. Anal 
ysis of the defects in these approved structures 

ide it very obvious that we had not yet 
gotten to the “meat in tl Further 


le coconul 
] 
| 


tems which control to a large extent the ade 


in educational instrument needed to 


quacy Ol 
e checked and further basic decisions needed 
to be made before the specialists stepped out 

the picture and working drawings were pre 
ured. This further check list has been called 
Tentative Outline of Basic Specifications and 
will record decisions concerning a number of 
items which are very important in the refin 
ment of school spaces 

After we have agreed upon basic plans and 
specifications, we can approach the problem ot 


building costs with some intelligence. Our ex 


perience has been that most administrators 
again stop short of ogical planning goal in 
this matter of building costs. Again we have 
gotten fouled up in inology. What we 


} 
reauy are 1 


concerned with is not building cost 


but project costs —and thereby hang many 
tale and some administrators’ necks. 
Say, for example, you are planning that ten 


classroom addition to a 


discussed 
some time back. We say to our architect 
“What are buildings costing nowadays?” He 
“Well, now that really is the $64 
You understand, of course, that I 
can't make an estimate that will be any good 


S( hool we 


answers 


question 
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but my best guess is your building will cost 
$12 per square foot.” Then you both do some 
rapid calculation — you checking his slide rule 
by counting on your fingers — 900 sq. ft. per 
room, $12 per sq. ft., is $10,800 per room and 
10 rooms —that would be $108,000. 

Unless vou are careful, you begin associat- 
ing the figure $108,000 with the cost of getting 
10 classrooms on your campus. To avoid such 
a costly and embarrassing error, every job 
should carry its own detailed estimated project 


cost data 


Advantages for the Architect 

Not all the advantages, of basic planning 
will accrue to the administrator and school dis- 
trict. Some will be enjoyed by the architect 
who is professional enough to do his large part 
in preparing this programming. You 
know many architects’ offices are run in much 
the same slap-happy fashion that characterize 
school offices. A little bit more order and or- 
ganization couldn’t possibly hurt many of them 

or us 


basic 


All the basic decisions we want made 
prior to the launching of working drawings 
made somewhere along the line any- 


way. For example 


must be 
the working drawings get 
ilong to a certain stage where they can’t con- 
tinue easily unless the drafting room knows 
what kind of heating system is to be installed 
in this job. The boss is out of town and so 
someone suggests the same unit that was in- 
stalled on the last job and it is so indicated on 
the plans. Or, worse still, when the time comes 


for selecting the interior paint for classrooms 


some fellow who has been sl ipping on school- 
room brown for twenty vears makes the 
de: SIOT 
Leading school architects in California have 
told me that having these basic decisions made 
ind approved before working drawings are 
ed would save them hundreds of dollars 
drafting time 
The other big advantage to architects is that 
yas anning is done as suggested, thev 
. kind of check on the “can’t-make- 
ip-his-mind” type of administrator. One day 
he wants it this wav and the next dav he wants 
ther w If this basic planning proce- 
durt vere followed the decisions is m ide and 


pproved in writing by the district 


uuld be the ones the architect could follow 


vitl when he was half done with 


S( hool 


wut ear thnat 


1is working drawings, the school district would 


vant to make some major plan changes. The 
| g 

vise architect alwavs would make adjustments 

within re ison but he would have a perfect 


for making major 
ins after the basic plans had 
been ipproved by the school district. 


right to an idditional fee 


hanges in his pl 


Many misunderstandings between the archi- 
ind school district 


C6 ilso could be avoided 
Dex Is1ONnS would he 


1 matter of signed record 
nd no longer a matter of opinion 

he California basic planning procedure 
The fact that thev 
however, will not make this pro- 
edure work The kev to the success of this 
lea lies directly in the 


forms are available for use 
‘ahi 


ire ivalabdile 


hands of the school 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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The Reidville Grammar and High School, Reidville, South Carolina. — Harold Woodward, A.I.A., 
Architect, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


Fine Features in a Southern School 


; ” , , 
w Reidville High School at Reidville the home-economics department, and a shop rried on steel be All ceilings are tully 
Spartanburg County. S. ( represents | mpal g cross sectior f . ted and in the rooms aré ced with 
g in wh s and ridk evs x stical plaster. The fenestr 1 which is 
] , ' +} 
es ( it irc! e¢ ive ol i s Str oO S 1s y it Ou sid , 5 I ne re 
( e¢ S 1) ) ] ne s Ss I { UO lire onal 
< ne s¢ 100] << 4 n g . rif K Sé até . ) i d SiO 
g S | ¢ chool dis ri | 
} | 
S WOTKE ) ne plan numerous 
. i 
eas ed tre nis practice Oo mak in 
, 
ding ribu 1 » the health ar 
é e children, (6) to a minimum cos 
rr) id maintenance. and (c) to the 
{ ( ind LnLenance iTi¢ c 0 il 
+h + + + + +} } - + 
sthe satisfaction of the children and tea 
e community 
The cener — tee tuctitine & 
e general layout Ol ne uliding may yt 


derstood from a glance at the perspective 


drawing above. The building is one story in 


eight, with classrooms, a library, administra 
offices, and sanitary facilities, on bot! 
des of a corridor running the length of the : 


The ymbination gymnasium-auditorium is 
ed to the rear of the main entrance and has 





separate entrances from the playground. The 
) 


s fitted with a stage and with movablk 


removabie tray —~ 


ng, and has adjoining it shower and dress 
ng rooms Floor saving arrangement placed inside each 
Wings at the ends of the main unit contait of the main entrances. 
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Cross section of typical classrooms and corridor showing the lighting and cross ventilation, the arrangement of 
blackboards, and built-in bookcases and cupboards. 


strip of clear glass set in steel projecting sash 
Each classroom has on the corridor side a long 
narrow -breeze window 

The entire building has been carefully 
planned for maximum health conditions. The 
painting of the classroom walls, and the wood- 
work and floors are light in color so as to 
provide minimum brightness contrast and high 


blackboards 


are a light green: dust catching surfaces have 


light-reflecting coefficients. The 
been eliminated from all woodwork, cabinets 
doors, et 

The floors throughout the building are con 
crete slabs with asphalt-tile applied as a wear 
ing surface. The heating is of the radiant type 

Just inside each of the entrances the archi 
tects have introduced woven rubber mats on 
which the children will be asked to wipe their 
shoes. The construction is such that sand, mud 
and dust will fall through the mats into a re- 
movable tray which can be cleaned periodically 

The exterior of the building is worked out in 
simple brick with a minimum of trim 

The total construction cost is $6 per squar 
foot, which is remarkable considering the fact 
that the building is practically fireproof 

The architect, Harold Woodward, has had 


vide experience in school building planning 
ind construction. In this building he has fol- 
lowed his previous practice of tending away 
from tradition and of using new forms of con- 
struction and new materials of a permanent 
vp 


+ 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS 


How much added school construction do we 
need? This question posed by George H. Field. 
of the Bureau of Community Facilities, FWA, 
Washington, represents the number one problem 
confronting school boards. “Almost 26 million 
children,” says Mr. Field, “were enrolled in 
public elementary and secondary schools during 
1947. In addition, there were million children 
attending nonpublic elementary and _ secondary 
schools, and 1.5 million 5-year-olds who were 
not attending school. The recent high birth rates 
indicate that a sharply increased rate of enroll- 
ment in the elementary schools will continue 
during the coming years.” 

Attendance at colleges and universities stands 
in the present school year at 2,300,000. In Mr 
Field’s opinion, it is to be progressively higher 
It will be higher in 1948 and in 1949 and is 
expected to increase to 4,000,000 in 1960. In- 
creased enrollment in our institutions of higher 
learning is due to the continuing increase in 
the number of high school students and to the 
increasing proportion of high school graduates 


attending college, as well as to the desire 
veterans to continue their education.” 

The present situation is a serious problem fo 
our cities and towns, in the opinion of Mr. Field 
School construction was postponed in the United 
States during the war vears and we have been 
living upon our capital of existing school and 
college buildings while accumulating deficits, as 
we have been unable to add to our school plant 

According to estimates of the United States 
Office of Education, our present school plant need 
is 11 billion dollars. The Twentieth Century 
Fund in its review, estimates the need of elemen 
tary and secondary school plants at 9.9 billion 
dollars. The N.E.A., in its ten-year estimate of 
needs, places the present requirements at 12.9 
billion dollars, and the National Resources 
Planning Board estimates the necessary outlay 
at 12.4 billion dollars in terms of 1940 prices 

“The Federal Works Agency,” says Mr. Field, 
“through its Bureau of Community Facilities, is 
active in both the secondary and higher educa- 
tional facilities field. Under the Advance Planning 
Program it has advanced over 23 million dollars 
to 2152 school districts to plan the construction 
of $593,000,000 of school facilities. Under the 
Veterans’ Educational Facilities Program it has 
assisted 1115 institutions of higher learning and 
vocational schools by providing in excess of 16,- 
000,000 square feet of temporary structures for 
use as classrooms, laboratories, and kindred struc- 
tures but additional millions of square feet of 
a more permanent nature are needed.” 

(Concluded on page 84) 
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New York Proves That — 








Schools Can be Built Despite High Costs 


Hon. Anthony Campagna’ 


The New York City board of education 
believes it has resolved the question of how to 
continue to build new schools despite soaring 
construction costs and a limited capital budget. 

The solution, reached after many months of 
intensive study, centers around a judicious ap- 
plication of economies in planning and design 
which would preserve all of the essential edu- 
cational spaces and facilities, and at the same 
time maintain our rigorous standards of school 
construction. 

As a result of this study, I am prepared to 
state unequivocally that five million dollars at 
least can be saved by applying all of the 
economies to the planning of the 18 new 
schools for which construction funds have been 
allocated in 1948. Moreover, since school 
planning is a continuous process in New York 
City —times and conditions notwithstanding 

the economies therefore would be recurrent 
ind the financial savings in subsequent years 
increased as school buildings are designed ac- 
cording to this new conception. 

Throughout the United States, communities 
both large and small are feeling the pinch of 
high construction costs. Public works improve- 
ments, particularly schools, already years be- 
hind because of the war. are being delayed 
still longer because of this latest surge in 
prices 

We have seen the handwriting on the wall 
for a long time. During 1947, with the full co- 
operation of Mayor William O'Dwyer and the 
Municipal Board of Estimate, our board of 
education was able to award contracts for the 
construction of 18 new elementary and junior 
high school buildings and additions. In every 
instance, the contract price for general con- 
struction exceeded the estimated cost, which 
was fixed at 85 per cent above 1939 prices. 
This condition became especially acute during 
the latter part of the year, when low bids were 

much as 120 per cent over 1939 estimates 

For 1948, as nearly as we have been able to 
determine, the situation will be further ag- 
gravated due to further increases for labor and 

terials. Our most recent check indicates that 
general construction costs are already at 134 
per cent over 1939 prices, and still rising 


All Possible Economies Studied 

(Anticipating this state of affairs, the board 
of education determined on a firm course of 
tion. Recognizing that we cannot afford lux- 
uries when we are short of essentials, the board 
ruled that economies in design and construc- 
ion must be effected in order that the cost of 
schools listed for erection in 1948 may be 
brought within range of the budgetary 
ounts. To this end, numerous conferences 


er of the New York City Board of Educatior 
Brooklyn 2, N. \ 





were held with officials of the professional and 
technical staffs of the board of education, with 
special committees which were apppinted from 
among responsible contractors in the general 
construction and mechanical trades fields, and 
with members of the staff of the budget direc- 
tor, all of whom made significant and valuable 
suggestions. 

More than 150 possible items of economy 
were presented in the course of our delibera- 
tions, out of which 78 ultimately were found 
to be applicable to school construction. The 
others were rejected as being undesirable from 
an educational point of view, would unduly 
increase maintenance costs, or would in other 
ways detract from our standards. Throughout 
the discussions, the wishes of the professional 
staff with respect to educational spaces and 
facilities were unchallenged, and no item of 
economy in any category was submitted to the 
board of education without first receiving the 
approval of the board of superintendents. Dr. 
William Jansen, the superintendent of schools, 
and Dr. George F. Pigott, Jr., the associate 
superintendent in charge of school housing, 
were in regular attendance at these conferences 
to voice the opinions of the professional body. 

The saving of five million dollars is not 
based on guesswork. It is the product of in- 
tensive, independent surveys made by Eric 
Kebbon, architect of the board of education, 
and by Jules L. Haut, construction consultant 
to the board of education. They scrutinized 
each economy proposal carefully and brought 
in separate recommendations. In many instan- 
ces, their estimates of the amount of savings 
were almost identical. 


Construction Economies 

One of the most important of the economies 
which will be introduced involves the substi- 
tution of controlled concrete for structural 
steel. This type of framework is being utilized 
on many housing projects in the New York 
City area, as well as private residential and 
commercial structures, including the United 
Nations Building in Manhattan, and is highly 
regarded by architects and builders alike. Other 
structural economies contemplate the simplif- 
cation of exterior ornamentation and the elim- 
ination of peaked roofs and towers, for while 
these features contribute to the character and 
appearance of a schoolhouse, they cannot be 
justified in the light of high costs and low 
finances. Still other savings will be found by 
omitting acoustic plaster and hung ceilings in 
classrooms, by reducing the story height, and 
by minimizing the amount of marble, wainscot 
and other decorative materials 

Another substantial gain will be made 
through the adaptation of completed plans for 
use On more than one site. Such an economy 
move, however, is recommended only for large 
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cities, where schools of similar design and plan 
can be located several miles apart. 

Changes in the type and design of mechan- 
ical equipment, and in the utilization of serv- 
ice spaces, also will add a large sum to the 
total estimated savings. 

The co-operation which the board of educa- 
tion received from the board of superintend- 
ents in organizing the economy program was 
highly gratifying. The task of the superin- 
tendents was not an easy one, for while they 
recognized the urgency for economy in new 
school construction, they were nevertheless 
faced with the issue of keeping educational 
values at a high level of efficiency. 


Classroom Size Reduced 

One of the decisions reached by the pro- 
fessional body involves a change in the length 
of junior high school classrooms from a pre- 
viously approved 35 ft. to a new standard of 33 
ft. Before final action was taken on this par- 
ticular item, however, a “live” demonstration 
was set up in the headquarters building of the 
board of education. A 35-ft. room was laid out, 
showing the location of seats, desks, and 
closets, and a group of pupils was brought in 
to perform a series of instructional exercises. 
One of the “walls” was then moved in 2 ft. and 
the exercises repeated. On the strength of this 
test — witnessed by members of the two 
boards, by representatives of parent and 
teacher groups and by other interested persons 
— the new length was agreed upon for junior 
high schools. 

Although 35 ft. is the desirable length, the 
superintendents declared, “it is felt that the 
school program can be carried on in a 33-ft. 
room inasmuch as there are shops and special 
rooms for exploratory and manual activities.” 
The 35-ft. classroom was retained in the ele- 
mentary schools, however, because the super- 
intendents held that younger children need 
more space and equipment. It should be noted, 
moreover, that the normal size of classrooms 
in our older schools is 28 ft. 

Other economy suggestions that were ac- 
cepted by the superintenents were the elimina- 
tion of a special motion picture projection 
room, the substitution of an enlarged cooking 
room with adjoining living room for the pres- 
ent model apartment, and the omission of roof 
playgrounds and shop wings. 


School to be Replanned 

The estimated five million dollars of sav- 
ings, in my opinion, is conservative. It could 
be greater, I believe, if all of the 18 schools 
listed in the current program were to be com- 
pletely replanned. However, this would require 
from two to nine months, depending on the 
present status of plans for each project. For 
example, the redrawing of a finished set of 
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plans, incorporating all of the approved econ- 
omies, would take at least nine months. In 
the case of those projects for which plans are 
in the sketch state, only about two months 
would be required to prepare new sketches 
containing the economy items. 

At least seven of the schools will be re- 
planned in their entirety, and these are ex- 
pected to return a minimum savings of $300- 
000 in each case. These schools are intended 
for sites which presently are heavily encum- 
bered by occupied apartment houses and 
private dwellings, and cannot possibly be made 
available for construction until late this year 
or early in 1949. Although plans for these 
seven projects are completed or nearly com- 
pleted, in view of the delays to be expected in 


For Efficiency Use — 





the relocation of the affected tenants and the 
clearance of the sites, it appears to be the part 
of wisdom to replan these schools to include 
all of the approved economies, since the re- 
vised plans in all likelihood will be finished 
well before the sites are ready. 

Certain projects, however, already long over- 
due, cannot be delayed much longer. More- 
over, it would not be desirable, in our opinion, 
to flood the construction market with too 
many projects at the same time, since this 
would create further shortages in labor and 
materials and thus negate the savings that may 
be encountered in replanning. To avoid these 
situations, and in order to expedite the con- 
struction of certain necessary schools, it is pro- 
posed to make for the most part only those 
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economies which can be achieved through 
amendments to specifications, hopeful that the 
changes will bring the cost of these specific 
schools within range of the budget estimates. 

I believe we have taken a “head’s up” ap- 
proach to the problem of school construction 
in these times of high prices. The educational 
needs of the children of New York City suf- 
fered serious curtailment during the war years 
when all school construction was suspended. 
They should not be permitted to fall back 
again after the fine start made a year ago, if a 
way out of the dilemma can be found. 

By the application of economies that detract 
neither from the school building nor the edu- 
cational program, we believe we have found 
the solution, at least for the time being 


Vacuum Cleaners for Schools 


Although the small household vacuum 
cleaner has been an essential item in the home 
for a generation or so, vacuum cleaning in 
larger buildings is relatively new. This situa- 
tion is due, no doubt, to the fact that the 
larger, industrial type of vacuum cleaner is in 
itself comparatively new, and that previous 
to its advent, the small household cleaner was 
inadequate for the more extensive use of larger 
buildings. 

Although the heavy duty industrial vacuum 
cleaner is adapted for use in almost any large 
building it serves a very special need in 
schools. This fact has been recognized for 
some time in many parts of the country as is 
indicated by the wide and increasing use of 
vacuum cleaners in schools. Some idea of this 
fact may be gained by a few random figures 
which show that more than one hundred school 
buildings in St. Louis, Mo., are equipped with 
vacuum cleaners and a similar number are in 
use in Detroit. Taking some of the smaller 
cities, there are 29 school buildings in Hart- 
ford, Conn.; 35 in Denver, Colo.; 19 in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; 35 in Cincinnati, Ohio. These 
figures, now more than a year old, include 
both public and private schools, and in some 
cases the buildings are equipped with central 
vacuum systems, about which more will be 
said later. 


Vacuum Cleaning an Important 
Improvement 
Compared with sweeping with brooms or 
brushes, vacuum cleaning is an advancement 
in cleaning efficiency comparable to the electric 
light over the kerosene lamp. Sweeping with a 
broom or a brush, or even with a dust mop, 
removes no more than the surface accumula- 
tions, and not all of those. Embedded dust 


‘Editor of Floorcraft, Brazil, Ind. 


Dave E. Smalley’ 


remains more or less permanently in the cracks 
and crevices of the floor. Also sweeping causes 
a portion of the dust to arise and settle on 
light fixtures, ledges, and other inaccessible 
places. Although the dust nuisance can be 
abated somewhat by the use of sweeping com- 
pounds, a new problem is introduced in the 
collection of the compound around the legs of 
the desks, in cracks and corners. After all, 
the use of sweeping compound adds that much 
additional material to remove from the floor, 
not to mention the greasy residue it often 
leaves on the floor. 

Vacuum cleaning removes not only the sur- 
face dust but the embedded dirt as well, and 
without stirring a portion of it into the air. 

As mentioned above, some of the larger 
school buildings are equipped with central 
vacuum systems by which all of the dust in 
the building is drawn down to a receptacle 
in the basement. At convenient places on each 
floor there are inlet valves to which a flexible 
hose is attached, long enough to reach the 
different parts of the room or corridor. 

Where central systems are not in use, the 
portable type serves with the same degree of 
efficiency, though perhaps with a little less 
convenience. The better types of portables are 
readily moved about, but naturally require 
occasional removal of the accumulated dirt. 


Portable Cleaners 


Although the mechanical principle of most 
portable industrial vacuum cleaners is pretty 
much the same, it being the creation of suction 
by operation of a high speed fan, there are a 
number of variations in the adaption of the 
principle. In this article I shall not undertake 
to discuss the relative merits of the different 
adaptions, but merely describe them. 

Common to most of them is a tank on 


wheels, varying in capacity from 5 gallons to 
25 gallons. Usually the wheels are swiveled 
casters, permitting the machine to roll about 
in any direction. Others have one swivel caster 
and two rigid wheels to prevent the machine 
from swinging sideways. A suction fan, nearly 
always operated by a universal motor (the 
type adapted to both a.c. and d.c. currents) 
creates a potential vacuum inside the tank, and 
the rushing in of the air to fill this vacuum 
carries with it all the loose particles in its path. 

A hose, 10 to 15 feet long and reinforced 
with spiraling wire to prevent its collapsing 
from suction, is attached at one end to the 
tank, the other end to a light section of pipe 
sometimes called a “wand.” To the other end 
of the wand is attached the “tool”? which may 
be a nozzle, 6 to 15 inches wide, for direct 
application to the surface to be cleaned. Or it 
may be some other type of tool, depending 
upon the service to be performed 


Vacuum Fans 

All vacuum cleaners have dust bags or traps 
to filter the dust-laden air entering the tank 
before the air escapes through the exhaust. 

Variations in the different types of industrial 
vacuum cleaners are found in the kind of fan 
used, the method of trapping the dust, the kind 
of tools used. 

The older vacuum cleaners, and some of the 
newer ones, employ a single-stage exhaust fan. 
In such cases the larger the fan, the slower it 
needs to revolve and the less noise it makes 
Usually stronger motors are used for the larger 
fans— sometimes up to 1% _ horsepower 
Small, single-stage fans must revolve very 
rapidly and consequently they are very noisy 
The effectiveness of these two types, however, 
is not necessarily different. In the one we 
have more weight, more electricity, higher cost 
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but less noise. In the other we have less weight, 
less electricity, lower cost, but more noise 

There is also the multistage fan which con- 
sists of two or three turbine-type fans assem- 
bled together in a single unit. This type of fan 
also requires high speed, but it creates consid- 
erably less noise than a single stage fan oper- 
ating at the same speed. The noise is reduced 
still more on some machines by diverting the 
filtered air through the motor — actually be- 
tween the armature and the field. This is 
accomplished with no sacrifice of suction 
power, and some very powerful machines of 
this type, some with a water lift as high as 
50 inches, operate much more quietly than the 
small household machines. The multistage fans 
also permit the use of lower horsepower 
motors, sometimes as low as 1/3 h.p. and still 
maintaining an air velocity equaling that of a 
single stage fan with a 1 h.p. motor. 

But if the multistage fan seems to develop 
greater efficiency with less noise, it also pre- 
sents greater complications of installation be- 
cause the air passes through the motor. This 
means dust, larger particles, moisture, etc.. 
must be positively filtered out of the incoming 
air, for if any of these reach the motor the 
latter will be damaged. For that reason ma- 
chines using the multistage fans cannot be 
manufactured as cheaply as those with the 
single-stage fans. 


Filtering Arrangements 

There are also variations in the filtering 
arrangements of different industrial vacuum 
cleaners. Practically all of the earlier machines 
and some of the more modern ones attach the 
dust bag on the outside. This adaptation is 
possible only when the single-stage fan is used. 
Where the multistage fan is used, the dust bag 
or air filter must be inside the tank, for the 
air must be filtered inside the tank before it 
reaches the motor. This is done very effectively 
with a large cloth bag looped back and forth 
over a metal basket, the unit being easily 
removed for cle aning 

There are also machines which use no dust 
but catch the dust in a water trap 
inside the tank. 

Most industrial vacuum cleaners can be 
used for picking up water, soapsuds, etc. 

In the case of the machines with the out- 
side bag, the bag should be removed for 
water “pickup” or the moisture, combining 
with the dust, will eventually seal the sides 
of the bag and reduce or nullify the suction. 

With machines using the inside bag the 
latter is removed and replaced with an all- 
metal contrivance known as a “suds shield,” 
which prevents the water from getting into 
the motor. There is also a safety device which 
avoids the overfilling of the tank. Industrial 
vacuum cleaners are now being used exten- 
sively for drying scrubbed floors, for picking 
up spilled or flooded water, and for following 
up a scrubbing machine in the shampooing of 
rugs and carpets. 





Suction Power Important 
As already indicated the efficiency of a good 
industrial vacuum cleaner depends less upon 
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the horsepower of the motor and size of the 
tank than upon the suction power of the 
machine. The latter is indicated by what is 
called “water lift,” referred to earlier in this 
article, and applies to the height the water is 
lifted by suction in a “U” shaped glass tube. 
Meters are now available for ascertaining the 
water lift quickly and accurately. The water 
lift of a good industrial vacuum cleaner should 
not be less than 36 inches and some of the 
more powerful machines now run up to 50 
inches or higher. 

Through tests made some months ago by 
an independent laboratory in a group of Pitts- 
burgh department stores, it was found that 
one industrial vacuum cleaner with a 50 inch 
water lift removed 5 ounces of dirt from 
100 square feet of carpeting in 2 minutes. 

As for the type of vacuum cleaner best 
adapted for schools, it should be one easily 
maneuverable, with not less than 35 feet of 
electric cable, a hose of not less than 12 feet, 
and capable of being extended by attaching 
additional lengths 

No particular problems are presented in 
cleaning corridors, lobbies, gymnasium floors, 
etc., but where there are desks and seats one 
must learn the knack of using the machine to 
advantage. 


Using Cleaners Effectively 

Where desks and chairs are movable and 
can be pushed aside, the problem of cleaning 
is easily solved, but where desks are attached 
to the floor in the classrooms, skillful manipu- 
lation is called for. Usually the aisles between 
the desks are too narrow for the average 
industrial vacuum cleaner, so the machine 
must be moved to the end of the aisle and 
enough hose used to reach at least to the 
middle of the aisle. An inexperienced operator 
can easily get the hose tangled in a discourag- 
ing mess as he works down a narrow aisle. 
However, he must learn to always let the hose 
trail after him and never come between him 
and the cleaning tool. Beginning at the end 
of the aisle nearest the machine, he should 
clean down the aisle while keeping the hose 
behind him, turn around and drag the hose 
after him back the same aisle before proceed- 
ing on the next aisle. In other words, he 
begins cleaning as he starts down the aisle. 
Never should he pull the length of hose down 
the aisle first and try to work backward. 

If the hose reaches the full length of the 
aisle, so much the better, but if it reaches 
only to the middle, the machine must be taken 
to the opposite end of the room to clean the 
other half of the aisles. There is practically 
no friction loss in the suction or air velocity, 
even through several sections of hose. A recent 
test showed 2 inches of loss in water lift at 
the end of 132 feet of assembled vacuum hose 
sections. A small metal nut passed through 
the 132 feet of hose, clicking in the tank in 
18 seconds. 

Until an operator becomes accustomed to a 
vacuum cleaning machine, it will seem slow 
and awkward and he may need encouragement, 
maybe a little prodding, before he masters it. 
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Marshall G. Batho Goes to La Crosse 
Marshall G 
at West Bend, Wis., has accepted the superintendency 


Batho, formerly superintendent of schools 


where he succeeds R. W. Bardwell. 
superintendent attended River Falls State 
Teachers College, received a bachelor of science degree 
from Iowa University in 1931, and was given his master’s 
degree by Wisconsin University in 1934. He has com- 
pleted graduate work toward a doctor’s degree at the 
universities of Chicago, Minnesota, and Iowa 

His educational experience was gained in Wisconsin 
and Illinois in rural, grade, junior and senior high schools. 
Before going to West Bend in 1942, he was a high school 
principal there. He was also supervising principal at 
Lodi and Cumberland, Wis. 


at La Crosse 
The new 





When he does he will forget about his brooms 
and brushes 

To break in an operator on a vacuum 
cleaner it is sometimes advisable to have him 
use it once or twice a week. using his broom 
or brush between times. By so doing he will 
have removed all of the dirt once or twice a 
week, and as he gets used to the machine, he 
will want to use it oftener. He will soon dis- 
cover that it is much easier to hold the nozzle 
to the foot of a desk or in a corner and pull 
all of the dust out than to poke 
broom. 

Of course, no vacuum cleaner will pick up 
the larger pieces of paper. These should be 
picked up by hand, or with a dustpan or 
pushed together with the broom before the 
vacuum cleaner is used. 


it it with a 


Cleanliness the Ultimate Value 

The real value of a vacuum cleaner, as 
stated in the beginning, is the thoroughness 
with which it functions. There is no other 
possible way to get all the dust out of the 
cracks or even off the surface, and dust be- 
comes a haven for germs which rise with it 
into the air every time it is disturbed. 

Cleanliness is the most essential thing about 
a schoolroom, and no method is too expensive 
or too hard to learn if it insures that condition 
And, it might be added, the era of vacuum 
cleaning in schools and all other large build- 
ings is just beginning. The method promises 
to prevail everywhere in time because it is 


the efficient way — the scientific way 








Word From Washington — 





Education’s Part in Developing 


Devotion to Democracy Elaine Exton 


Through the centuries American Presidents 
have expressed their faith in education as the 
foundation of democratic government and as 
requisite to good citizenship. George Washing- 
ton advised in his Farewell Address: “Promote 
then, as an object of primary importance 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, it 1s 
essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” In his State-of-the-Union Message 
of January 8, 1948, President Truman said 
“We must make possible greater equality ot 
opportunity to all our citizens for an education 
Only by so doing can we insure that our 
citizens will be capable of understanding and 
sharing the responsibilities of democracy. 

A few of the many other Presidential pro- 
nouncements recognizing the vital] relation of 
education to democracy follow. In 1789 
Thomas Jefferson penned these lines to James 
Madison from Paris: “Above all things, I hope 
the education of the common people will be 
attended to; convinced that on this good 
sense we may rely with most security for the 
preservation of a due sense of liberty.” In his 
inaugural address Rutherford B. Hayes re 
marked: ‘Universal suffrage should rest upon 
universal education.” Later, in his first annual 
message to Congress, he asserted: “It is vain 
to hope for the success of a free government 
without the means of insuring the intelligence 
of those who are the source of power.” Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt declared: “The free 
public schools, the chance for every boy or 
girl to get a good education, lie at the founda- 
tion of our whole political structure Un- 
questionably education such as is obtained in 
our public schools does not do everything 
toward making a man a good citizen, but it 
does much 


The Importance of Vigilant 
Citizenship Today 

How effective is the citizenship education in 
the nation’s public schools today’ The spread 
of totalitarianism in Europe and Asia makes 
consideration of this question urgent and 
emphasizes the need for school administrators 
across the nation to review what the school 
systems under their jurisdiction are doing “to 
develop in the coming generation an imperish 
able faith and conviction in the ways Ol free 
dom and . the knowledge and foundation 
skills with which to make democracy work.’ 

“In the crisis which now confronts democ- 
racy the world over and which threatens the 
integrity of the American way of life, we must 
utilize not only our physical but also our edu- 
cational resources,” according to Dr. John W 
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Studebaker, the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. He warns that “the world struggle in 
which we are involved is a struggle for the 
minds and hearts of human beings, particularly 
of youth” and that “if we are to halt the 
advance of totalitarianism and reverse the 
present antidemocratic trends, our nations 
schools must develop a loyalty to democracy 
which can match in intensity the loyalty which 
totalitarian ideology commands in the coun- 
tries under its sway.’ 


Creating Zeal for American 
Democracy 
Dr. Studebaker regards the “Zeal for 
Democracy” program? which the United States 
Office of Education has recently inaugurated 
“as one of high priority for American educa- 
tion.”” This project has been made possible by 
a Congressional appropriation to the U. S$ 
Office of Education to assist in strengthening 
national security. It is designed to stimulate 
the nation’s schools and colleges to vitalize 
their efforts to inspire the nation’s youth with 
a passionate devotion for the democratic way 
of life and to impart the understandings, skills, 
attitudes, and ideals which make for effective 
and dynamic American citizenship 
The Zeal for American Democracy program 
in co-operation with national organizations and 
local groups will prepare, or provide for, prac- 
tical teaching aids at all grade levels as well 
illustrating 
democratic pring iples and practices 


as suitable resource materials 
Present 
plans range from collecting examples of pro- 
cedures that schools have found successful in 
fostering democracy to devising instruments 
for measuring the extent to which a particular 
school’s program is effective in developing in- 


formed and active American citizens 


Suggestions for Immediate Action 

At the call of the Commissioner, an advisory 
group of educational administrators and teach 
ers met in Washington, March 9-10, 1948, to 
discuss problems that schools and colleges fact 
today in helping students to develop a genuine 
zeal for American democracy and keep abreast 
of world affairs. The Conference recommended 
that educational leaders begin at once to carry 
out the following suggestions 

1. Institute frequent assembly programs to in 
form students of the development of world 
events. Map talks are particularly helpful 

2. Introduce units of study showing how un 
democratic forces endeavor to infiltrate American 
institutions and organizations 

3. Appoint a member of the faculty, preferably 
an alert social studies teacher, to correlate the 
activities of the school program to develop zeal 
for American democracy. 

‘The February, 1948, issue of Social Life is given over 


i series of articles describing the U. S. Office of Edu 
ation Zeal for American Democracy progran 
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4. Adapt current classroom programs to teach 
understandings about threats to our democracy 
and world peace. The social studies and the 
communication arts subjects especially lend them- 
selves to such efforts. 

5. Provide concrete and practical ways to prac- 
tice democracy in the school — both in class and 
out-of-class activities—so that students and 
teachers may put into daily use what they learn 
about democratic concepts and values 

6. Stimulate every student in the school to 
think out his definition of democracy, and classes 
and school systems to work together on joint 
accepted definitions; and then to evaluate the 
practice of democracy in the light of the under 
standing expressed. 

Encourage the widespread use in schools and 
colleges of daily, weekly, and monthly newspapers 
and magazines, especially periodicals designed fo 
classroom use 

8. Utilize radio programs on current events in 
classroom work. 


9. Plan 1948 commencement programs con- 
cerned with strengthening American democracy 

10. Co-operate with local organizations and 
use all possible community resources to vitalize 
school and adult programs 

11. Request that local, state, and regional con- 
lerences being held during 1948 by both lay and 
professional organizations include in their plans 
and programs consideration of the world crisis 
and how American democracy can meet it 


Need for Increased Participation 

In 1940, after studying 26,000 voting 
records covering 24 elections in Ann Arbor, 
Dr. James K. Pollock, a professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan, re- 
ported: “The voting frequency is lowest in the 
youngest age group. ... An average of only 
22 per cent of the reported voters between the 
ages of 21 and 30 voted in 10 elections from 
1928 to 1932.” 

A total of 49,815,312 persons cast their 
ballots in 1940 in the last Presidential election 
not affected by war conditions, or 62.4 per cent 
of the potential voters, while in the 1946 Con- 
gressional election only 39 per cent of the 
men and women of voting age went to the 
polls, U. S. Bureau of the Census figures show. 
In 1896, a Presidential election year, 79.6 per 
cent of those eligible voted. According to 
information obtained in recent Gallup Polls 

Fewer than half of American adults know 
how many United States Senators there are 
from each state . . Only half know the 
name of their Congressman, and fewer than 
one fifth take the trouble to follow his work in 
Congress or pay any attention to his record of 
voting on important issues.” 

Statements such as these provoke specula- 
tion as to whether present-day Americans tend 
to take democracy too much for granted and 
point up the need for putting forth special 
efforts to make the attainment of voting age an 
occasion of real significance for our young 
citizens 
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“| Am an American Day” 

Because “some two million young men and 
women in the United States each year reach 
the age of 21 years and... it is desirable that 
the sovereign citizens of our nation be prepared 
for the responsibilities and impressed with the 
significance of their status in our self-governing 
Republic,” Congress in the spring of 1940 
authorized the President of the United States 
to annually set aside the third Sunday in May 

is a public occasion for the recognition of all 
who, by coming of age or naturalization, have 
ittained the status of citizenship.” 

This Joint Resolution of Congress (Pub. 
Res. No. 67, Chap. 183, 76th Congress) 
moreover, urges “the civil and educational 
iuthorities of states, counties, cities and towns 

to make plans for the proper observance 
of this day and for the full instruction of 
future citizens in their responsibilities and 
opportunities as citizens of the United States 
ind of the states and localities in which they 
reside.” 

I Am An American Day” which by Presi- 
dential proclamation will fall this year on 
Sunday, May 16, affords school officials a 
inique Opportunity to arrange celebrations 
that will make arriving at voting age a dignified 
ind memorable experience. 


Third National Conference on 
Citizenship 

The Third National Conference on Citizen- 
ship, another May event that will spotlight 
putting “democracy’s creed into deed,” will 
be held in Washington, D. C., May 16-19, 
inder the auspices of the National Education 
Association, with the U. S$. Department of 
Justice acting as cosponsor. The Honorable 
Charles Evans Hughes, former Chief Justice 
of the United States, will serve as honorary 
hairman. 

Approximately a thousand delegates, in- 
luding distinguished individuals in many walks 
t life as well as representatives of patriotic, 
civic, educational, and youth-serving agencies 
from many sections of the country, will meet 
to re-examine the functions and duties of 
American citizenship, outline procedures for 
making citizenship more effective, and suggest 
means by which local organizations, including 
schools, may contribute to the development 
of good citizens 


Five Qualities of a Good 
Citizen 

Our government will be good or bad in the 
same proportion that our citizens participate 
in civic action,” Honorable Tom Clark, At- 
torney General of the United States, reminds 
In Detroit, a five-year Citizenship Education 
Study, begun in 1945, is searching for ways 
to increase “the understanding, interest, com- 
petence, and participation of boys and girls 
in the activities of good citizens so that they 
will try to be active citizens throughout their 
lives.” Financed by a grant from the William 
Volker Charities Fund, Inc., the research is 
going forward under the joint sponsorship of 
the Detroit public schools and Wayne 
University. 

\n analysis is being made of how schools 
can most effectively contribute to the develop- 
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ment of the five qualities set forth below 
which the Study’s staff, after intensive investi- 
gation, has decided are essential in a good 
citizen: 


1. The good citizen cherishes democratic values 
and bases his actions on them: 

The good citizen gives allegiance to the ideals 
of democracy. He cherishes values which are con- 
sistent with the democratic way of life and bases 
his actions upon these values. He has respect for 
the dignity and worth of human personality. He 


~ has faith in man’s ability to solve common prob 


lems through the process of thinking. He is con 
cerned with the general welfare of all people; 
he believes that human culture belongs to all 
men. He is loyal to the principle of equality of 
opportunity for all people. All other qualities of 
the good citizen stem from and are a part of this 
primary quality. 

2. The good citizen recognizes the social prob- 
lems of the times and has the will and the ability 
to work toward their solution: 

The good citizen recognizes and endeavors to 
help in the solution of social problems; problems 
of race, religion, economics, and politics — prob 
lems of the role of government in relation to the 
people; problems of the place of the United 
States in world affairs; problems of the equitable 
use of resources; problems of family, school, com 
munity, and neighborhood living. 

3. The good citizen is aware of and takes re- 
ponsibility for meeting basic human needs: 

The good citizen is aware of the importance of 
meeting basic human needs and is concerned with 
the extension of the essentials of life to more 
individuals. All people have certain basic human 
needs; the need to be free from aggression, domi 
nation, or exploitation; the need for love and 
affection; the need to belong to groups and to be 
accepted by others; the need to take responsibility 
in co-operation with others; the need for a level 
of living which provides for adequate health, 
housing, and recreation; the need to have high 
standards of spiritual, ethical, and moral values. 
The failure to meet these basic human needs may 
result in the development of maladjustments 
which increase the intensity of social problems 

4. The good citizen practices democratic human 
relationships in the family, school, community, 
and in the larger scene: 

rhe good citizen recognizes the interdependence 
of all people in family, school, community, na 
tional, and world relationships. He practices the 
kinds of human relationships that are consistent 
with a democratic society. He personalizes what 
happens to others, thereby earning respect and 
confidence. He develops his own ability to co 
operate with others. He sincerely desires to help 
other persons. Through these practices, he builds 
good will as a resource for the future 

5. The good citizen possesses and uses knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities necessary in a democratic 

ociety: 

The good citizen possesses and uses knowledge, 
skills, and abilities to facilitate the process of 
democratic living. He needs skills and abilities in 
reading, listening, discussing, and observing. He 
uses these skills and abilities in order to gain 
understanding of the present structure and func 
tioning of society; the working principles of 
representative government; the impact of pressure 
groups; the operation of the economic system; 
the social stratification of the population; and 
the relationship of all these to the complex social 
heritage. With knowledge, skills, and abilities as a 
basis, the good citizen needs to become more pro 
ficient in civic action, 


The School a Citadel for 
Democracy 
The educators who attended the National 
Conference on Zeal for American Democracy 
emphasized the importance of the human 
qualities that support a free society. They 
urged that school officials first of all consider 
the students with whom they work and make 
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Dr. Dennis C. Haley 


BOSTON ELECTS NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


The Boston school committee, on April 9 elected Dennis 
C. Haley superintendent of schools to succeed Arthur 


Gould. Dr. Haley will assume his new duties following 
the retirement of Supt. Gould en August 31. The new 
uperintendent, who was elected on a single ballot, is one 
of six assistant superintendents and a member of the 
school stem tor 3 year 


Dr. Haley who was graduated from Holy Cross in 
1915, attended Boston Normal School, and the same year 
became a teacher in the Roxbury High School where he 





served eight years. Later he was a professor at Boston 
Teachers College for ten years, and headmaster of Clyde 
Park High School for seven years, and became an assis- 
tant superintendent in 1941 

Dr. Haley obtained his master’s degree at Holy Cross 
College in 1922 and at Harvard School of Education in 
1925, and in 1944 was given an honorary doctorate by 
his alma mater 

Outside of Boston, Dr. Haley is widely known through 
his technique teaching science in intermediate schools 
He is the coauthor of a textbook in general science 





their pupils’ enthusiasm for the democratic 
way of life rather than any mechanized cur- 
riculum program the goal of education for 
democracy. The Conference stressed that the 
true application of democratic ideals results 
not from verbalization but from a feeling that 
springs from the heart. 

In defining the hallmarks of a good citizen, 
the Detroit Citizenship Education Study has 
set an example that these conferring educators 
would like to see followed in every school in 
the country. They suggest that each school’s 
faculty work out together a practical phi- 
losophy of democracy for which each member 
would feel a personal responsibility and to 
which each could personally subscribe. Such 
an experience in group dynamics and _ its 
attendant agreements on democratic principles 
they believe would inevitably be reflected in 
a school’s program. It was their consensus that 
not until the faculty has participated in such 
an experience will administrators and teachers 
be able to meaningfully evaluate the effective- 
ness of their school in turning out young men 
and women who measure up to the require- 
ments of a good citizen and who have the 
skills and attitudes essential to our democracy. 
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“The American 


School Board Journal 


A Monthly Periodical of School Administration 


Edited by 
Wm. Geo. Bruce and Wm. C. Bruce 


UNIFICATION NEEDED 


THE editor of the National Municipal 
discusses in a issue the 
problems of the large cities which are sur- 
rounded by growing numbers of satellite 
communities, some made up of high-value 
residential areas with a high per capita 
tax base and others of humble homes with 
a factory or two and a low level of eco- 
nomic and social ability. The old, con- 
gested cities in the center of such a situa- 
tion have to carry more than their share 
of the governmental burdens and provide 
facilities for transportation, safety, and 
other which their weak super 
Main Street and the surrounded blighted 
areas of old residence property, etc., can 
hardly afford 


Review recent 


services 


The gradual change of the large cities 
from compact communities to sprawling 
centers with a population and _ factories, 
scattered radius of ten to 


twenty miles, has developed serious prob- 


etc... over a 
lems of administration and financing. The 
tangle of governmental! units, around cities 
like Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, and 
even of smaller centers represent every 
kind of efficient and inefficient administra- 
tion— mainly with ineffi- 
ciency and narrow, selfish politics 

The criticism which the Review heaps on 
the general governmental situation of the 
areas surrounding the cities can be applied 
also to the confusion of school districts in 
metropolitan areas. The suburban school 
systems, with the exception of states with 
county-unit school organization, vary from 


evidences of 


the narrowest to the most progressive types 
of instructional program; the administra- 
tions range from rotten political setups 
with periodic scandals to blue ribbon school 
boards employing nationally famous su- 
perintendents. The directories of counties 
like Cook County, Il.; Lake County, Ind.; 
the Los Angeles “congeries’; the Boston 
area, give evidence of the endless confu- 
sion, the overlapping, and the duplication 
of facilities in the school units. 

The Illinois law providing for the re- 
organization of school districts on the 
basis of county-wide surveys should do 
much to straighten out the confusion and 
inefficiency of the situation round about 
Chicago. The temporary county school 
committees in Wisconsin and new county 


school boards in Iowa have authority to 
survey the local situations and to consoli- 
date suburban districts. The state-wide 
study in New York should result in many 
“intermediate” districts which will elimi- 
nate small and overlapping suburban 
schools. The problem of “fractional cities” 
and of wasteful suburban school districts 
deserves to be cleared up as a part of total 
city planning projects. 


DR. GOSLIN QUITS 
DR. Willard E. 


21 as superintendent of schools at Minne- 


Goslin resigned on April 


apolis after less than five years of service 
Since December he had been in the midst 
of the differences between the teaching 
staff on the one side and the school board 
and the community on the other, and had 
worked successfully to bring to a conclu- 
sion the strike of the teachers which tied 
up the schools from the last week in Feb- 
ruary until March 22. While he termed the 
walkout “unwarranted” he 
as a whole a stinging reproof by adding to 


gave the city 


his resignation: “I cannot lend myself any 
longer to the mistreatment of education 


.. Lhe 


citizens of this community, like the citizens 


which continues in Minneapolis. 


of some other communities, are undermin- 
ing the institutions and 
country by 


freedom of our 
refusing to support 
education in anything like 
fashion.’ 

While the board of education, the teach- 
ing staff, and the citizens of Minneapolis 


public 
an adequate 


generally will deny responsibility for Mr 
Goslin’s decision, they seem all to have 
contributed to a continuing situation of 
which a large American city may well be 
ashamed 


APPRENTICESHIP AND NEWER 
TRADES 
DURING the second world war American 
industry evolved needs for numerous types 
of skilled 
proved could be developed only on the 


mechanics which experience 
basis of a long training program. Schools 
and industries had no trouble in training 
endless numbers of machine tenders and 
operatives for whom an intensive course 
of four to eight weeks’ duration provided 
the simple skills for handling one or two 
major machines or a kit of hand tools 
sufficient to do production work under a 
skilled foreman or experienced leader. 
Among the new industries that have mush- 
roomed in these postwar years there are 
literally hundreds of new occupations or 
new forms of old trades which have the 
elements of permanent skilled trades, and 
for which there is now no form of appren- 
ticeship with plans of progressive shop 
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experience and balanced school courses in 
the underlying theory and related fields of 
knowledge. It is true that a few large 
centers have introduced courses for a few 
of these new occupations but generally the 
problem of training for the new trades is 
not being met. 

The difficulty as we see it arises from 
the local approach to vocational education, 
the lack of local perspective, and the 
shortsighted state school laws which pre- 
vent the state education departments from 
establishing new occupational and appren- 
ticeship courses on the state level. There 
is need here for state leadership, for the 
use of state funds in state or regional trade 
and technical schools that will serve stu- 
dents small rural 
quite as well as young men and women 


from towns or areas, 
from the cities. Careful surveys of indus- 
try will readily reveal the state-wide needs. 
If no other solution of local problems is 
state courses 
could be set up in the state offices in co- 
operation with industrial plants and local 
high schools. 


possible, correspondence 


The local school boards should give this 
emerging problem direct help in their ad- 
ministrative plans and their budgets. And 
they should request action and leadership 
from the state offices. 


THE SCHOOL ARCHITECT, 
OLD AND NEW 


THE present-day architect who concerns 
himself with the planning and construction 
of schoolhousing has suddenly become a 
busy man. Even though he may be letting 
few contracts and supervising even less 
construction, his drafting room is exceed- 
ingly busy and is producing some intensely 
interesting and wholly different layouts 
of classrooms and over-all plans of school 
buildings. 

In this connection it becomes interest- 
ing to note the difference between the new 
schoolhouse architect and his predecessor 
of a half century ago. The latter was a 
great always with attractive 
drawings of schoolhouses, gaily colored 
and embellished with trees and 
voluptuous shrubbery. He also carried with 
him a few stock floor plans. Thus equipped 
he would visit the school boards that might 
be looking for a new building. 

He could present his case with persuasive 
language and show his pictures as an 
eloquent climax. Whatever the school was 
or intended to be, it was fitted to his 
plan. The result was high roofs, ornamental 
pillars, and high towers, all of which sub- 
sequently proved expensive to keep up. 
The interior orientation to meet the needs 
of the educational program was mostly 
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limited to a series of boxlike rooms, a 
corridor, and stairs. An ornate 
won the day. 

We should not be too harsh in our 
judgment of the architects who built 
schools in the decades preceding and fol- 
lowing the turn of the century. They might 
have done better planning if the school 
executives and the school boards had done 
better educational planning and had better 
understood the implications of the school 
plant for the educational program. 

The successful school architect of today 
is a complete contrast to his predecessor. 
He is first of all technically 
every 


exterior 


trained in 
aspect of his profession; he has 
back of him an organization to provide 
top quality in design and planning, in the 
solution of engineering problems of con- 
struction, heating and ventilation, sanitary 
installation, and electrical services. He 
makes no‘claims as an educational expert 
even though he has acquired a very con- 
siderable understanding of the philosophy 
of education, of the organization and prac- 
tical administration of schools at the sev- 
eral levels, and of the instructional methods 
and devices used by good teachers. He 
knows how to inspire the superintendent 
and his associates to the educational op- 
portunity inherent in planning each new 
school plant. He is most skillful in turning 
the superintendent’s proposals into prac- 
tical, flexible, and economical building 
plans. He knows the modern as well as the 
old, tried materials of construction and 
how to use them effectively; 
have kept up with scientific 
lighting, heating, 
tion theory, 


his engineers 
progress in 
ventilation, and sanita- 
and he understands the right 
use of the newest in machines and fixtures 
He is familiar with the 
leading 


thinking of the 
educational experts in school plant 
planning. Best of all he knows what an 
important part he plays in the total process 
of school building planning, construction, 
and financing, and he limits himself to 
his proper place without invading the func- 
tion of the school expert, the school ad- 
ministrator, or the school board. He is an 
important professional man who contrib 
utes importantly to the educational and 
social service of American education 


THE SCHOOLS A LOCAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 
SINCE the earliest Colonial days, the 
local community has been the main theater 


ot democratic effort and of 
government. 


representative 
While the local communities, 
particularly the towns and cities, are be- 
coming more and more 
the state and upon the 


remains a fact that 


dependent upon 
nation, it still 
which 


every move 


SCHOOL 


weakens the local community and _ its 
government also weakens all government. 
In this connection, State Supt. A. G. 
Grace, of Connecticut, remarks: 

“The strength of our United States is 
reflected in the strength of our local com- 
munities, and we shall make educational 
progress in the State and in the nation as 
we make educational progress locally. We 
must distinguish 
and the 


between 
state-wide view 


petty localism 
which believes 
thoroughly in schools for democracy and 
democracy for schools. The problem as we 
future becomes 


since the cost of 


face the more critical 


schools will increase 
rather than decrease. 


public 


A sound program ot 
relations becomes a necessity in 
each of our communities and some con- 
structive thinking should be 


at this time.” 


considered 
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THE LAG IN SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Human needs have a tendency to change, 
in both character and scope, more quickly 
than the social institutions created to cope 
with them. Whenever this situation occurs 
there is a social gap, an area of unmet need 
which becomes a source of strife and friction 
until remedial action is taken and the insti- 
tutional pattern is again adapted to the new 
set of conditions. This process is often unduly 
retarded because social institutions tend to 
perpetuate themselves after they have out- 
lived their usefulness, especially when they 
have led to the creation of vested interests 
which are naturally disinclined to surrender 
their prerogatives. In order to facilitate the 
transition and to reduce the area of oppo- 
sition, statesmen and politicians will try to 
realize their goals by the use 
tutions, 


of existing insti- 
opening for them a wider field of 
endeavor and saddling them with new respon- 
sibilities. The experiment may succeed when 
the old institutional pattern is sufficiently 
flexible and adaptable to serve a new purpose 
But failure will result when such institutions 
for the sake of political expediency, are given 

task which they were never meant to have 
ind which 


iT€ not 


according to their 
qualified to 


structure, they 
discharge. — L. Richter 


A GROWING PROBLEM FOR SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 


The Washington Post 








A Practical Plan — 





Salary and Sick-Leave Plan— 
Upper Arlington Schools o. £ Hill’ 


[he community of Upper Arlington has 
recently adopted a new salary plan. This 
plan grew out of conditions resulting from 
continuous study of the salary problems since 
1943. During this period of study, many ad- 
justments in teacher payment have been made 
The first move in 1943 was to establish the 
single salary policy throughout. From time to 
time cost-of-living adjustments were made 
until in the:early part of 1947. At this time 
an unofficial, co-operative committee was es- 
tablished to consider further study. The com- 
mittee consisted of equal representation from 
the board of education, the local Teachers 
Association, and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. The superintendent of schools also served 
as a member. This original committee con 
sisted of 15 members. For working purposes 
the committee was cut to two members from 
each group, plus the superintendent 

A long series of meetings of this small 
group resulted in the salary plan here sum 
marized, which was resubmitted to the larger 
committee and hence to the board of educa- 
tion for final approval. The plan was adopted 
by the board on November 11, 1947, and 
initiated as of January 1, 1948 

Upper Arlington is a residential suburb of 
the City of Columbus, within five minutes’ 
drive of the Ohio State University campus 
The committee took recognizance of all these 
factors which influence the cost of living and 
community status of teachers and concluded 
that the teachers in any school system should 


tendent of School Arlington (Colum 


is 8). Ohio 


Upper 


super 


be able to live as nearly as possible on the 
economic status of the community in which 
they work. This assumption was rather gen- 
erally accepted by the community through a 
continuous public relations program which 
consisted of issuing leaflets on pertinent 
phases of the program, the use of newspapers, 
and public meetings. The PTA, for instance, 
held a public meeting preceding the submission 
of a tax levy at the regular November election 
at which time a discussion was had on “Why 
the Levy Must Pass.” One citizen, a member 
of the board of education, reviewed the back- 
ground of increased school services to the 
community and the necessity of increased 
funds for teachers’ salaries and operation. 
Another citizen discussed “What Kind of a 
School Program Do We Want in Upper 
Arlington?” A third directed his remarks at 
the “Relationship of Real Estate Values to a 
Good Education Program,’ and the fourth 
What Failure of the Tax Levy Would Mean 
in Decreased Community Service.” 
Naturally in any such project controversial 
points arise. Such points of difference were 
considered by the representative committee 
and points of variance were adjusted through 
democratic give-and-take methods. It 
generally agreed that all salaries should be 
based on training and experience, and that 
no extra pay should be allowed for extra 


was 


service. The administration was authorized, in 
lieu of extra pay for extra services in such 
fields as athletics, dramatics, etc., to equalize 


the load within the total staff 
Another significant point of this program 
is that teachers are not mandated to receive 


additional training, but they are materially 
compensated for additional training. In this 
salary plan administrative positions commonly 
known in the Ohio area as principalships were 
set at $1,000 above computations on the 
regular salary plan. The long, deliberate study 
given the plan before the final adoption pro- 
vided ample opportunity for considerate dis- 
cussion and solution of problems through a 
co-operative procedure. The whole process 
assumed that no one person or group knew 
all that was to be known about the problem 
The board of education very ably illustrated 
through their own attitude that capable think- 
ing and leadership are to be found in other 
interested individuals or groups in_ the 
community 

The detailed philosophy of this plan is 
found in the plan proper. This plan considers 
the needs of the teachers. These needs were 
determined first of all by thé committees. 
After being set up, the committee went to the 
community and asked for the necessary fi- 
nances to meet these needs. Without the 
complete co-operation of the community this 
plan could not have become a reality. 


The Philosophy of the Upper Arlington 
Salary Plan 


It is hoped that this salary plan will attract 
and hold the very best prepared teachers, en- 
courage residence and participation in this school 
community, make possible the equalization of the 
teaching load, and promote opportunities for 
democratic consideration of school problems by 
the staff, the school officials, and the community. 


Concluded on page 54 
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Board of Education, Upper Arlington, Ohio 
Left to right: Doyne Rardon; J. Stewart Collins, clerk; Oscar Axene; Ben Hadley, president; Georgia Crout; 
Kenyon Campbell; O. E. Hill, superintendent. 
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Budget These Outstanding Values 


ne | For Classroom Use 









the Ps = — - —_ IO A 4 
udy 
pro- | ...new RCA Classroom Slide Film Projector—A dual- 
oo purpose projector designed for 35mm film-strips and 2”x 2” 
en slides. It’s priced so low you can now equip every classroom with 
new its own projector. The quickest and easiest projector threading 
lem } you have ever seen. No sprockets to thread or damage film. 
ated 
ink- 
ther f ° 
the = _ 
7" ...-new RCA Transcription Player for the Classroom—A 
ders high quality portable player for reproduction of either standard 
were phonograph records or 16-inch transcriptions. Two separate motors 
tees. supply positive, constant speed to turntable—one for 33 rpm and 
» the 7 . “11: 
ay a one for 78 rpm. Detachable loudspeaker provides brilliant repro- 
" the duction of all voices and musical instruments. 
this 
fon — : 
... the new RCA Victrola Classroom Phonograph —This 
tract RCA classroom phonograph (Senior Model 66-ED) plays 
» en- 12-inch or 10-inch records. Has “Golden Throat” tone system. 
chool ah . 65 ss . ; 
we Silent Sapphire” pickup. Separate tone controls for bass and 
; for treble. Blond finish walnut cabinet with closed back. Hand 
is. by holes for convenience in carrying. 
unity d 


y* Victrola T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





t 
t 
...- RCA‘s new “400” l6mm Projector—A lighter weight, 
ALL-PURPOSE projector for more effective teaching. Amazingly 
easy to thread and operate. Ideal for use in classroom or auditorium. 
Shows films at their best in brilliance and contrast—black-and-white 
or full-color. Sound or silent operation. 
| sll 
... RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools 
| A basic record library for the classroom. Consists of 370 com- 
positions, 83 records, in 21 albums. Complete teaching sug- 
gestions for each record. Covers such activities as Rhythms, 
Singing, Listening, Rhythm Bands, Singing Games, and 
other topics. Priced within the budget of every school. 
' 
fer . 





For descriptive literature write: Educational Sales Dept. 1E, RCA, Camden, N. J 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, MN. 4. 
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This plan consists of base pay plus additional 
allowance for training, experience, and depend- 
ents. It assumes that to a certain point teachers 
become more valuable to the community school 
as the amount of training and experience increase 
and as the financial pressure for dependents is 
lessened. Although additional training need not 
point toward a further degree, it is expected that 
it will be of the type which contributes to the 
effectiveness of the teacher in his or her regu- 


larly assigned duties. Allowance for experience 
increases at a regular rate per year until a 
reasonable maximum has been reached. Allow- 


ance for dependents is based on specific situations 


of the teacher who has the responsibility for 
dependents, and thereby needs additional allow- 
ance. 


The success of the salary plan depends upon 
its effective operation in meeting the needs of 
the community. This effectiveness in Upper 
Arlington is guided by the financial support 
which the community is willing to give and how 
well this plan meets the financial need of the 
teachers 


Regulations Governing Plan 


The regulations adopted by the board to 
implement the Plan require each teacher (1) 
to comply with the state certification laws and 
the regulations of the State Department of 
Education, (2) to pass a physical examination 
(3) to give the superintendent evidence of 
additional training, experience, or dependents 
for higher salaries, (4) to consider 120 days’ 
teaching in one position as a year’s experi- 
ence, (5) to accept credit for service in the 
U. S. Armed Forces previous to January 1 


The Salary Plan 
1. Base Pay 
A B.S. degree, 2 years’ experi- 
ence required $2,200 
Experience 
A. Within Arlington per year 
B. Outside Arlington per year 
for first five years bevond 
required two years 101 
C. Per year beyond first five 
years in 2-B 


$100 


Al 


Maximum for experience 1,200 
3. Professional Training 
A. 15 semester hours since and 
beyond B.S. (22.5 q.h.) 15 
B. M.A. degree beyond 3-A 250 
C. 10 semester hours since and 
beyond 3-B (15 q.h.) 100 
D. 10 semester hours since and 
beyond 3-C (15 q.h.) 10 
Maximum for training 600 
j Dependents 
4. Two hundred dollars per 
dependent 2 
For a maximum of three 


dependents 600 
Total maximum $460 


1947, (6) to accept credit for additional 
training which contributes to growth, im 
provement in teaching, better relationships on 
recommendation of the superintendent and 
approval of the board, (7) to claim considera- 
tion of added pay for dependents when the 
latter (a) receive more than one half ot 
support from teacher, ()) are child 
parent, or adopted child, (: than 
$500 income annually 


spouse 


h ive less 
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Consideration for dependence will not be 
extended to (a) children who have married 
(b) parents who have other children able to 
assist in their support (except $100, when only 
one brother or sister assist), (c) a divorced 
spouse and children, except when latter are 
dependent under court order on teacher. 


The Sick-Leave Plan Regulations 

a) Ten days’ sick leave per vear for personal 
illness, of which three in any one year may be 
for serious illness or death in the immediate 
family, or for any emergency approved by the 
superintendent 

b) An accumulation of sick leave will be 
recognized to a maximum of thirty days. Any 
sick leave in excess of 10 days in any one year 
will be charged against accumulations from prior 
vears (up to a maximum of 30); and any un 
used portion of the current ten days’ sick leave 
will be added to the accumulation until that 
accumulation has again reached the maximum of 
30 davs. Accumulation under the previous plan 
September 1, 1945, will be credited as a 
basis for initiating this plan 

c) Each teacher will receive a statement of 
his sick-leave status as of July 1 of each vear 

d) The readmittance of a teacher after an 
ibsence for emergency or sick-leave credit must 
be by permit from the health office. This permit 
must be presented to the Central Office by the 
principal with the monthly absence report to 
prevent deduction for salary for allowable emer 
gency or sick leave. In case of personal illness 
admission of a staff member by the nurse after 
more than three days’ absence for allowable 
sick leave requires a doctor’s certificate. The 
nurse may require a doctor’s certificate for less 
than three davs if she believes it important 


as ol 


A Board Member Looks at the Teachers 


Teachers 
opinion of the 


very rarely want to hear the plain 
themselves a 
school board 
willing to tell the teacher 
think about the 


chool Re 


people concerning 
a profession or as person ind 
members are as rarely 
what they and the 


men and 


community 


vomen who conduct the 


cently, however, the teacher of Menominee, 
Mich. (10,230 population), asked Mr. Jean 
Worth, a member of the local board of educa 
tion, a series of six questions concerning their 


own status and services in the community. Mr 
Worth is an editor of the local daily newspaper 
and as than the 
school board member; he also has numerous con 
tacts with the people 
rather accurate cro 
munity really 
With the 
which have 
editor, the 


such has more courage average 


what the com 
teachers 

local 
omitted by the 
following is M) Worth’ OU 


account, in the 


ection of 
thinks of it 
exception of a feu 


been here 


own informal remark 


I was asked to speak to the Menominee Teach 


ers Club by its president, Ottar M. Olson, on the 


public’s impression of teachers and how it could 


be enhanced. This was a commendable, 
geous gesture on the part of Mr 
club and my acceptance qualifies me for the head 
in-the-lion’s-mouth act. I have 
questions, which | 
with the voice of the publi 

I. How do the people ot 
the teachers? 


coura 


been 


Menominee see us 


Answer. Variously. Morally good, but the com 
pliment is tempered, it seems to me DV i sus 
picion that teachers may not be tempted as mucl 


o that he can provide a 


references 
Journal 


n crisp 


Menominee Herald-Leader of his 


Olson and the 


given Six 
shall answer for mvself, not 


mortals, a fallacy that 
public tendency to set teachers 
run humanity 

Well schooled; but the judgment isn’t 
qualified public 
schooled itself 

Politically more left of center 

Longer on theory 


as other comes trom a 


ipart from mine 


well 
because the isn’t very well 
than right 
than practice 
A good influence on youth 
Somewhat ineffectual; a 
unital 


judgment tnat is 


What People Expect 

Il. What is expected of us professionally ? 

inswer. In a nutshell: Miracles! There is dis 
agreement over the proper concept of teaching, 
even among teachers, so the public’s outlook is 
understandably varied 

It expects teachers to be better 
children than their parents are. 

To be well groomed and well dressed; and it 
behooves the teachers to conform 
terialism is active in judgments 

To speak and write good English. If the edu 
cator is not expert in the use of this important 
tool he cannot be a fully effective teacher 

Conduct becoming a member of an honored 
profession that should be one of the major forces 
in establishing the level of public thinking, man 
ners, and morals. The community has a right to 
expect propriety that exemplifies classroom teach 
ings. Pub crawling may not impair the efficiency 
ot members of some trades and professions, but 
it does that of educators 

And this above all: The public 
teacher will regard his students, not his profes- 
sion, as his first obligation. Schooling is for chil 
dren. It was created to educate the 
to make jobs for 


influences on 


because ma 


expects that the 


young, not 
teachers Schools ire not 


operated for the convenience nor the benefit 


teachers 


The Teacher's Example 

III. Should teachers set an example to pupils 
To people in the community? 

Answer. Yes, ves. Maybe the community hasn't 
a right to expect it, but it does and the teache 
accepts the responsibility upon embracing th 
profession, as does a clergyman. Example is more 
important than precept. If the public, paving its 
tax money for education of youth, cannot 
example along with teaching, it is not getting it 
full money’s worth. If teachers by example con 
tradict their teachings, the teaching is futile. Th 
public’s outlook on the teaching profession has 
been liberalized in the past several decades, co- 
inciding with a demand upon the part of teachers 
to be accorded the privileges and freedoms a 
corded other professions, but the proprieties fo 
teachers definitely aren’t loose, because they deal 
with youth 

The law 


requires the teaching in our publi 
S( hools ot 


temperance and the effects of drink 
and narcotics. What would be the use of this if 
teachers set an example of intemperance? 
Temperance teaching must be modern. TI! 
body hasn’t changed, but some of the beliefs o! 
a quarter century ago would be laughed out of 
class today. 
Teachers 
thought, so 


should be leaders in 
recognized by the 

relied upon for counsel. This is a goal not fu 
realized here nor elsewhere in 
but it is desirable 


their fields of 

community and 
, 

American education 
Teachers have an obligation 
keep informed. Their special subject is not son 

thing that endures in 
tc the world and the 


isolation; it has relatior 
world change 
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How Can School Furniture Help ? 


These days, as never before, every facility 
offered to educators must help them with 
their vitally important task. So we ask of 
every Heywood-Wakefield design, “How 
can this help?” And we try to make every 
piece its own tangible—and practical answer 
to this question. 


IWeehad Av Snenum 
PRESIDENT 


TABLET ARM CHAIR S 817 TA 


® Light-weight, welded tubular steel frame ® Tablet arm of ample size 


finished wood parts rigidly attached to frame 


The flexibility which keynotes all 
Heywood-Wakefield school furni- 
ture is especially evident in this tab- 
let arm chair. It is light, easy to move 
about the room, yet properly de- 
signed for comfort and has ample 
working surface. The curved leg 
braces illustrated give ample leg 
room even in closely spaced group- 
ings. Write today for our new illus- 
trated booklet showing other avail- 
able pieces. Heywood-Wakefield 
School Furniture Division, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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® Book rack under seat optional 
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The Power of tie 
Printing Press 





...enabled mankind to emerge from the ignorance and 


superstition of the Dark Ages...by making knowledge widely avail- 


able. It continues to be the dominant influence in molding public 


opinion, and the guiding light toward universal education. Today, 


this is acknowledged to be the key to the creation of “‘one world.” 


ry Printing is Fundamental in 
Modern Education 


» 


ATF is prepared to equip complete printing and 


s graphic arts departments. Write for information. 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 





Department of Education 


200 Elmora Avenue + Elizabeth B, New Jersey 





(Concluded trom page 


Their Own Enemies? 
IV. Are teachers their own worst 
lar aS our profession goes?’ 

Answer. I'm not sure I 
tion, but I believe it to be: Have we done this to 
ourselves, or has the public done it to us? Or 
Have we allowed ourselves to be put in a social 
caste? I think that major influences that 
their mark on teachers are these 

1. The absence of teacher relations 
adult public in their official capacity 

2. The public’s stress on 
behavior 

3. Custom, a very 
ever sO wrong or groundless 

4. And this above all the teacher's 
effort at impartiality. He explains both sides of 
controversial matters. He is analytical and fai: 
He does not counsel, he explains 


enemies as 
understand the ques 
make 
with the 
examplary\ teacher 
influence be it 


powt riul 


good 


These influences lead to an impression of 
timidity, of mildness, of indecisiveness which is 
criticized by some persons. The very persons who 
insist upon the causes that bring the result! 


Community Leadership 


V. Should schools assume leadership in the 
community or should they be led? 

inswer. They should lead. They set the cours: 
of tomorrow’s leadership. To be qualified to d 
that they must be qualified to lead today and if 
they are let’s put their talents to work. Educators 
are leaders here; in Rotary, in Boy Scouts, in 
recreation, in music, but the field can be enlarged 
The schools are not always looked to for leader 
ship because they don’t always regard themselve 
is leaders, but they should be Teachers should 
lead in active work for student welfare. Why 
teach public health upstairs and downstairs tol 


erate lavatory conditions which a1 


intolerable 
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Community Respect 

VI. How can we win a wider respect from the 
citizens of the community ? 

Answer. The same way anyone can. 

By serving the community beyond the call of 
duty and the pay schedule. 

By informing the public of 
to the public. 

The last time I recall hearing of a teacher 
campaign it was to raise the teachers’ salaries 
Such campaigns would meet better reception it 
they had a background of teacher campaigns fo 
student benefits. 

By more sharing of problems with parents. 

By greater boldness in relations with parents 
and public. 

By scholarship. When we hear the word now 
it usually means that somebody is getting some 
thing for nothing 

By rejecting any atmosphere of school cloiste: 

By greater participation in community affairs 

And this above all: By devotion to students; 
in action, not just in the code 

(By this time the teachers were probably think 
ing to themselves: This fellow should spend a day 
with a roomful of youngsters who resist learning 
like the Russians co-operation and then 
preach devotion to students. He'd want to liquid 
ate them!) 

On the way out I chatted with several teachers 
and one said to me: “We should have a meeting 
and have the teachers tell what they think of 
the community.” 

“That,” I said, “is a good idea. Certainly it’s 
not perfect. But mind you, I was trying to 
answer teachers’ questions, not polish any apples 
There are many fine, truthful, complimentary 
things to be said about our teachers. They have 
many trials. I should know. When I was grad 
uated from Menominee High School a teache1 
wrote in my ‘Good riddance. You set 
education back 10 vears.’” 


teacher services 


resist 


record 





Teachers and Administration 


®& Everett, Mass The school board has rejected 
new sick-leave regulations, to provide additional 
sick leave in recognition of long and continu 


service. The regulations still provide 10 days with 
15 vears’ service; 15 days with vears’ 
more service 

& Two Rivers, Wis The school board has 


adopted a new retirement policy for school em 
ployees. The retirement age has been set at 65 
vears, effective on June 30 next following the 
birthday of the employee. All personnel 60 vears 
of age and over will be subject to retirement 
and must pass a physical examination to dete! 
mine fitness to perform the thei 
positions 

> The Georgia State Board of Education has 
raised the qualifications of teachers in the state 
Teachers entering upon classwork after Septem 
ber, 1950, must attend a four-year approved 
college in order to obtain a teaching certificate 
Provisional certificates will be given graduates 
failing to meet the new standards. These permits 
will be based on two, three, and four vears ol 
college work. Instructors failing to meet 
professional or provisional requirements will be 
given temporary certificates. No county licenses 


duties ot 


eithe! 


will be issued next veat 
+ 
TAFT BILL PASSES SENATE 
The Taft bill, 8.472, for federal aid to educa 
tion has passed the Senate and is now befor 
the House of Representatives as the bipartisan 
supported Bill H.R. 2953, sponsored by Repr 


sentative Edward O. McCowen (R.) of Ohio 
The measure passed by the Senate would all 
300 million dollars annually for school 
support under a formula which wou!d allot 38 
to $25 per child according to the 
pacity of the 


public 


economiu Ca 


respective states 
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eet some important “‘members’’ 
of your teaching staff 


EATING has been proved a decisive factor 

in classroom environment. It can signifi- 
cantly advance or retard pupils’ physical and 
mental progress. That is why correct classroom 
seating is indispensable. 

The school desks in American Seating Com- 
pany’s complete line have been developed with 
the cooperation of recognized authorities in edu- 
cational research. You will find them invaluable 
aids for promoting sight conservation . . . healthy, 
balanced posture ... and better study. Let our 
Seating Engineers give you further details. Write 
us today. 


—$———— 























nin anu ieee mies 


Everything in fine school furniture 
American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, 
and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel 
Folding Chairs; and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 


American 
ENVOY Desk No. 362* 





American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434* 


Deep-curved back . . . self-adjusting 


lower rail. . . and formed seat mak« Fully adjustable to fit each individual pupil, this hand- 


some, durable desk induces hygienic posture by making it 
natural and comfortable. Top is adjustable to level and 
10°-slope positions, for visual comfort and efficiency for all 
tasks. Deep-curved back and self-adjusting lower rail fit 
every occupant. Cradle-formed posture seat swivels 45 
either way, to silent, cushioned stops 


this desk outstanding for comfort 
and good posture. Attractive and 
streamlined. Built extra-rugged to 


give years of service 














FREE Write now for our help- 
\ ful booklet, ‘‘Progress Toward 
Improved Classroom Environ- 
ment.'' You will find it interest- 
ing and informative. 





Seats, backs, and desk tops are of hot-pressed, urea-resin 
bonded plywood, for maximum strength and moisture 
} resistance. Table top heavy, cored-plywood, similarly bonded 


Universal Table 


with ENVOY Chairs No. 368* 
(Table top 24” x 48”; height 29”.) 


eAmecan Seating Company 


yRAND RAP 


Model shown above is ideal for teacher or two- 
pupil use. Tables are available in a variety of 
sizes suitable for many uses, including offices, 
libraries, and dormitories. All are sturdy, and 
durably lacquered. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


ture t Sc , PWieliie hectre. ( 
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(At Right) Kewaunee 1909 Design 
Students’ Chemical Desk 


SCHOOL 


BOARD 


--- IN KEWAUNEE 
LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 






Kewaunee 1948 Design, 6 Student 4-Class 
Combination Science Table N-22 


@ Time was when the Kewaunee chemistry desk shown at top, 


above, was the latest style in school laboratory furniture. Today, 


the ‘new look” in the same equipment is found in the streamlined 


Kewaunee beauty beneath it. But now, as then, the quality is the 


same. Fine quality. Kewaunee quality. With Kewaunee that’s one 


thing that never changes. 


Made entirely in Kewaunee’s own plant, Kewaunee Laboratory 


Furniture is designed by experts for top efficiency and work-saving 


convenience. All metal parts are Bonderized for maximum resis- 


tance to chipping, rusting and corrosion.Working surfaces are of 


Kewaunee’s patented KemROCK for defiant resistance to acids, 


alkalies, solvents, physical and thermal shock. 


So look to Kewaunee for the latest style and lasting quality. 


Meantime, write for your FREE 
copy of Kewaunee’s latest cata- 
log of Laboratory Furniture for 
Secondary Schools and Junior 
Colleges. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
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5009 S. Center St. Adrian, Michigan 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
®& South Park, Tex The school district voters 
have approved a school-bond issue of $650,00( 
or the financing of school building projects. Th 
program calls for a new gymnasium, an en 
larged cafeterta, a music building, an enlarged 
& Pontiac, Mich. The board of education has stadium. and additions to elementary and _ hig! 
raised the fire insurance on buildings and equip schools 
ment from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. The addi ®& Fort Worth. Tex. The school board ha 
tional coverage, which reflects the increased valu taken steps to name additional architects t 
of the buildings, will cost $6,000 the first vear design new schools contemplated in the new 
and $3,000 per year in succeeding years. The building program to involve an expenditur 
board has agreed on a 10 to 90 per cent prorat SQ 25H KK 
for two insurance groups who will carry th & Mankato, Minn. The voters have approved 
additional insurance school-bond issue of $795,000 to cover part ot 
& Evanston, Ill. The school board of Dist. 75 the cost of a new school. The estimated peste 
has adopted a six-point building program, to bi the structure is $1.200.000 
undertaken shortly at a cost of $1,621,000. Th ®& Cornelia, Ga. The school board has begu 
program which followed an extensive study of plans for a new high school on Cleveland Road 
building needs, includes new buildings and addi to cost about $150,000 
tions, and the erection of a new administration ® Pasadena, Tex. The school board has received 
building bids the $1,250,000 school construction pro 
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the school Included 


gram tor district are a 
27-room elementary school, and additions and 
remodeling work on six other schools 

®& Sweeny, Tex. Bids have been received for a 


school building project, estimated to cost $350,006 


Messrs. Donald Barthelme and Associates are thi 
architects 

®& Midland, Tex The school board will shortly 
receive bids for a new high school building and 
athletic plant, to cost $1,000,000. The high school 
building will be completed ready for use in th 
fall of 1949 

& The Cedar Rapids School District at Ceda 
Rapids, Iowa, has voted a school-bond issue i 
the amount of $2,500,000 for the financing of 
school building program. The program includes 
three elementary schools, a renovation program 
for existing buildings, and a new high school 
football stadium 

& Wahoo, Neb The voters oO! March l 
defeated a proposal to issue $200,000 in bonds 
ior the improvement of the school plant. In the 
election 586 votes were cast against the proposal 
& San Francisco, Calif. The board of education 


has adopted a resolution calling for an 87 million 
dollar school-bond to be on the 
June ballot. The present figure represents a con 
siderable reduction from the 117 million dollars 
ecommended Dr. N. L. Engelhardt. In trim 
ming the full the board wisely leit 
intact the elementary schools’ part of it in the 
that the need schoolhouses is 
more urgent in this 
PE! P Tex A new 
inder construction will be 
School. The is estimated at $350,000. 

®& Newton, Mass The school board has voted 
to request the city to provide additions, r 
placements, and school buildings 

cupancy in 1949 and 1950. The program which 
for two sections to be completed in 1949 
1950, embodies four objectives (] Satety 
usefulness, accessibility, econ 
The first includes projects ol th 
greatest urgency 

®& Worcester, Mass. The 
vited the Division of Field Studies ot Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to make a 
of its present buildings, their custodial ¢ 
naintenance, custodial classification and 
ind to prepare a long-range building 
& Norwalk, Conn The school board in 
jecting a $400 requested by the school 
ustodians, has increase of $20¢ 
plus normal Sidney Vogel 
counsel for that the local 
inion might increas 

& Watertown, Wis Phe board 
voted in favor of an enlarged athletic program 
oth interscholastic and intramural, to include a 


issue, placed 


by 
program 


lor 


field 


beliet mort 


school now 


Mesita 


grade 
known as 


aso, 


cost 


new lor oc 
calls 
ind 
ind (4 


omy section 


school board has in 


surve 
are and 
salaries 


program 


increase 
offered a wage 

increments otf $10( 
the janitors, indicated 
accept the salary 


school has 


spring program developed by an athletic council 
consisting of a committee of citizens, members ot 
the board, and the school staff 

& The school board of Essex, Conn., ha 
idopted a rule that leaves taken by teachers for 
important personal engagements may not be 
taken out of the ten-day sick leave 

&> New Milford, Conn. The school board has 
ipproved a community recreation program, to | 
ponsored in co-operation with local organiza 
yns. The program will include activities 


ing people and will require the emp! 
Ipervisors 


& Shreveport La 


vment 
for the summer mont! 


Construction work has be 


tarted on a Negro high school, to cost $1,514,065 
& Abbeville, La. The Vermilion parish sch« 
board has begun plans tor a new school-building 
program. An election will be held to vote bond 
in the amount of $1,200,000 

& Nantucket, Mass The school board | 
ippointed a special committee to make plans 


} 


for the proposed new gymnasium and auditorium 


®& Green Bay, Wis The school board has 
isked the city council for $1,260,000 for th 
financing of a school building program. This 
program will include two new schools and addi 
tions to two further structures 


Ma) 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 
& Tacoma, Wash. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a $2,000,000 bond issue 
and a 5-mill tax levy for school building purposes 
The city school plant, it has been found, is in 
a serious situation with double shift classes, a 
large teaching load, lack of lunchroom facilities, 
little or no playground space, and _ insufficient 
sanitation facilities. In addition, there is a large 
increase in school-age children due to the in 
crease in the birth rate during the war years and 
the increase in population 
®& Houston, Tex. The school board has sold 
$5,004,000 of its $25,000,000 bond issue voted 
last June for new construction and rehabilitation 
{ school buildings. Contracts have been awarded 
for five additions and new _ schools, totaling 
$5,611,604. The cost of the five together 
vith 14 others ready for reach $12 
190 
®& Baton Rouge, La. The East Baton Roug: 
school board has completed a study of conditions 
in the several schools following delayed action on 
, proposed budget for a school building program 
The construction program, which calls for an ex 


jobs, 
bids, will 


+ 


penditure of $5,139,000 is the minimum which 
in be used for school building projects. Dr 
Clark Barrow, parish superintendent, said that 
he budget represents $3,000,Q00 from the sale 

bonds, and $2,139,000 from two additional 
nills constituting a tax to be levied for the next 
five vears. The minimum program, as outlined, 

believed sufficient for the additional twelfth 
grade and for providing additional facilities in 


ireas where school facilities are lacking 
> Laurel, Iowa. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $110,000 for a new 
building 
& Texas City, Tex. The contract has been let 
for the construction of a new high school build 
ing, to cost $1,000,000. The building will contain 
an auditorium, a gymnasium, and 29 rooms with 
laboratories and home-economics facilities 
® Isabel, Kans. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $180,000 for the financing of 
school-building program. The program will in 
lude an auditorium-gymnasium, a music build 
ing, and a vocational agriculture building 
> Fort Collins, Colo. The voters have approved 
chool bond issue of $700,000 for a 
ulding program, to include a new 
chool, a gymnasium, and a music 
igh school 
& McCook, Neb 
tl million 
pecial tax levy 


S¢ hoo! 


s¢ hool 
elementary 
room for the 


The voters turned down more 
dollars in bond issues and a 

The proposed $750,000 bond 

le for a new senior high school was rejected 

a vote of 1222 to 783. A bond issue for a 

new elementary school was similarly rejected 
®& North Platte, Neb. A $987,000 school bond 
issue for school building improvements has been 
passed by the voters 
®& Contracts for immediate construction of the 
Rhawnhurst elementary school have 
proved by the business committee of the 
delphia board of education 
to award the major contract for the school 
structure to McCloskey & Co. The firm sub 
mitted a bid of $716,200, some $70,000 less than 
its nearest competitor. Contracts approved for 
other firms raise the total cost of the school to 
more than $850,000. 

The 13-classroom school, to accommodate about 
400 pupils, will be completed by September. The 
committee also approved contracts totaling $329, 
400 for painting the interiors of 21 schools 
® Alvin, Tex. Architect Ernest Shult, of Hous- 
ton, has been employed to prepare plans for the 
third phase of a $1,000,000 school building pro- 
gram. The program includes additions and changes 
in the high school building 
> Muskogee, Okla. The school board will shortly 
award the contract for the construction of the 


in a 


been ap 
Phila 
The committee voted 


new Negro schools for which Muskogee County 
has voted $1,250,000 

The Acadia parish school board 
bonds for financing 


> Crowley, La 


has sold $675,000 in school 
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DUAL CASE “BANTAM” 


Gives you pro- 
jector and am- 
plifier in one 
case, 8° ALNICO 
5 permanent 
magnet speaker 
in matching 
case. 


DeVry “Bantam has adequate illumination 


(750-1000 watt 


for auditorium projection 


Only $ Time Winner of 

Wavy Ef wert 
tion Pictur 

Snuné Equipmer! 


Please send details on DeVry “Bantam” 





16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, 
Pte oe 2 ee a 2 2 ee 
SCREEN ... ALL-IN-ONE SMALL, 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 


LESS. THAN 31 Ibs. 
Today's Greatest $ oo 
Value at ONLY Ky de) 
Highest quality 16mm. sound projec- 
tor in the lowest price field — the 
DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly champion 
performer. Brilliant 750-1000 watt 
illumination, thrilling life-like sound! 
See it and be convinced! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET WITH A 


Deby 
Branton 


Built-in, detach- Ce 


able 6 ALNICO 5 7 

permanent mag- 

net speaker 

2000 ft. film capacity 

Coated optical elements 

Light out-put exceeds 200 lumens . . Motor- 
driven rewind .Automatic loop setter 
PT i el ee ee 
threading Absolute film protection 
Forced air cooling. AC or DC operation 


DeVay CORPORATION 


1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


projector. 








school building projects in Crowley School Dist 
No. 2. The board has completed plans for the 
starting of the construction work 

® Carthage, Mo. The school board has ap 
proved the preliminary plans for the new high 
school addition. Neville & Sharp, Kansas City, 
are the architects 

®& Perris, Calif. The school board of the Perris 
Union High School District has voted to conduct 
a survey to determine the housing needs of the 
high school. Architect Harold Wildman, of Long 
Beach, has been appointed to draw up a master 
plan for the program 


HOLD SCHOOL LIGHTING CONFERENCE 


4 state-wide educators’ conference on school- 
room lighting was held April 28 in the junior 
high school at Mansfield, Ohio. The conference 
which dealt with the creation of a favorable 
visual environment in schoolrooms brought into 
the city a number of nationally known authorities 





for the discussion of educational, physical, medi 
cal, and psychological aspects of visual environ 
ment. Two classrooms were used for demonstrating 
co-ordinated classroom design and_ favorable 
seeing conditions 

Among the important speakers on the program 
were Dr. D. B. Harmon, Dr. N. E. Viles, Dr 
Samuel Renshaw, Dr. Dean F. Smiley, E. J 
Arnold, and James M. Ketch 


SCHOOL BUILDING COURSE 


Prof. H. H. Linn has announced the tenth 
Annual Short Course in School Building Main 
tenance, to be held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, June 14 to 18. Supervisors and ex 
ecutives, as school custodians, will be 
admitted 

The teaching staff includes 5 instructors in 
addition to Dr. Linn, and 18 special speakers 
specialists in heating, ventilation, lighting, clean 
ing, personnel management, etc 


well as 
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Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Laboratory Units. 


Name 

Position School 
Address 

City---- Zone 


-o3ac 


ee 2 





Please send me complete information on Hamilton Standard 


State 
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Made to Order 
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FROM STANDARD UNITS 


0730 


own 


needs — from 
Choose from a _ wide 
Hamilton sections. 


combination. 


Now you can design equipment for your 


standard unit parts. 
range of proved 
Arrange them in any 


The illustration shows how a 


typical table is made up of standard parts. 
These standard parts are available in either 


wood or steel, whichever you prefer. Saves 


delivery time. Saves you the cost of special 


construction. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers 


s Wisconsin 





— School Board News = 


NEW YORK CITY BOARD MEMBERSHIP RAISED 


The New York City board of education has 
been increased in membership from seven to nine, 
under a new law which gives the Boroughs of 
the Bronx and Queens one additional member 
each 

The board of education through its president, 
Andrew G. Ciauson, opposed the bill on the 
ground that the seven-member board has been 
a well-balanced, effective, and efficient body and 
that the idea of borough representation would 
merely encourage provincialism 

Each of the new members will have assigned 
to him a confidential secretary at $5,000, the use 





of a new limousine and chauffeur, a stenographer, 


and an office. The board members serve without 
pay, but it is estimated that the annual cost of 
a member’s office, etc., to the city is $15,000 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 

®& Worcester, Mass. The school board has re 
duced the pay raises granted last November to 
cafeteria employees. The increases for employees 
were reduced from $6 to $3 per week, and for 
managers from $8 to $5 per week. The increases 
were revised in order to fit the budget 

® San Antonio, Tex. The school board has 
voted to provide cafeterias for five schools not 
previously equipped. Prices at the 56 cafeterias 
in the school system are about the same as last 
year, with meat dishes selling at slight increases 
All vegetables, soups, and milk sell at five 
per serving 


& Sulphur 


cents 
Springs, Tex. Three school districts 
of Cassady, Mahoney, and Dike have voted to 
consolidate with Sulphur Springs. Schools will 
continue to be conducted at Dike and Mahone 


® Wichita, Kans. The school board has for the 
second time refused to be drawn into a discussion 
of dancing classes in the schools. A local minis 
terial committee had opposed the classes 

® New Orleans, La. The school board has 
authorized the discontinuance of the use of public 
schools as polling places. The action was taken 
following protests of parents and principals 

® Bloomington, Ill. The school board has ap- 
proved a program of pay-roll deduction for em 
ployees desiring to participate in the Blue Cross 
hospital plan. The plan calls for monthly pay- 
roll deductions to meet the lower group cost 

® New York, N. Y. The Bureau of Reference, 
Research, and Statistics of the board of educa- 
tion has recommended that manuscript writing 
be taught to very young children in the first 
and second grades because of its simplicity and 
legibility. Cursive writing, it was recommended, 
should be introduced in the third year, depending 
upon the readiness of the child to change to this 
type of writing 

®& The school board of Covington, Ky., has re- 
jected a proposal to adopt a group insurance plan 
for pupils in the schools. The refusal was based 
upon the opinion that the school system does not 
encourage commercial enterprises and that group 
insurance is entirely within the province of the 
parents 

®& Boston, Mass. The school board has barred 
the Daughters of the American Revolution from 
sponsoring contests or programs in the city 
schools. The action was taken on motion of 
Isadore H. Y. Muchnick, a member, who said 
the society had violated nearly every 
the President’s antiracial program 

®& Rembrandt, lowa rhe school 

voted to purchase a home for the 


& Denver, Colo 


ispect ol 


board has 
superintendent 
The mayor has appointed four 


members to an advisory committee to prepare 
1 million-dollar recreational program for the 
city James \ Hall, superintendent of research 


for the school board, and Wilfred Woody, prin- 
cipal of the Westwood School, are two of the 
members. The program is to be financed by a 
bond issue voted in 1947, 

®& West Linn, Ore. The school board has given 
salary increases of $250 per year to teachers 
janitors and school secretaries. Elementary teach 
ers’ salaries range from $2,650 to $3,500, and 
high school salaries from $2,850 to $3,650 

® Louisville, Ky. The school board has voted 
to discontinue its free lunch program due to a 
deficit of $9,000 in operating expenses. The action 
of the board has been criticized by city and 
county welfare workers who point out that 
children must be fed right in order to learn 

® Sedalia, Mo. The school board has passed 
a rule requiring that attendance at school pro 
grams in the school buildings shall be limited to 
reasonable capacity crowds. Stairways and aisles 
must be kept clear of spectators for reasons of 
safety. 

®& Norwalk, Conn The school board has re 
ceived a report from the athletic committee in 
which overemphasis on organized athletics is 
decried. It was suggested that a special physical 
education program be provided to promote good 
physical and mental health among the students 
The board has voted to create the position of 
sports trainer who will also be expected to act 
as storekeeper and to have charge of equipment 
and physical supplies. 


© Rockville, Conn. The school board has passed 


1 rule, providing that no child may be inte 
viewed during school hours without permission 
of the superintendent. At such an_ interview 
either a teacher or a parent must be present 
to protect the child. 

> Waltham, Mass. The school board has 


refused to allow the formation of fraternity in 
the Waltham Watch school. The board indicated 
that it would approve a students’ organization 


if and when it is organized 


——oe 
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; MONROE SERVICE 
d 

| The hundreds of schools that are using 
Y Monroes in their Office Practice courses 
are getting much more than machines— 
5 | they always have available practical 
or courses of instruction and handbooks of 


authentic modern practices and methods. 


W rite to our Educational Department. 


ww 
— & 


Get full description of the Monroe Edu- 
cator: a regular Monroe Adding Caleu- 
lator made expressly for schools. and 
sold to schools only at a special rate. We 


can make prompt deliveries of Monroe 
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tyle, Comfort and Economy 
in AUDITORIUM SEATING 







° DESIGNED: 
°TO FIT 
* YOUR BUDGE 


Exactly 









a e 
ABOVE: No. 224) 


with upholstered 

seat and plywood 

back, May also be 

had with plywood 
seat 


Contained in the famous IRWIN line of auditorium seating are 
five very attractive, comfortable chairs — ranging from the very 
inexpensive No. 117 with plywood back and seat, to the luxurious, 
fully upholstered but moderately priced No. 3341. All have H-steel 
center standards equipped with direct ball bearing compensating 
hinges. Hence, whether your budget is large or small there's an 
IRWIN Chair that will fit it like a hand in a glove and give you the 
maximum your auditorium seating dollars could possi- 
bly buy. Write for illustrations and specilications 
Deliveries are being made with reasonable promptness 








March 31 totaled $1,013,740. Since March 31, 
he said, the income has amounted to about 
$600,000. These figures are about $1,000,000 
less than anticipated. Liquor dealers and some 
other groups have not paid, pending the outcome 
of suits they filed. 

He also announced that there had been a revi 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL TAXES sion in the assessed valuation of personal property 
which will mean a cut of about $90,000 in taxes 
for school purposes 

















Disappointed at lagging collections of the 
school mercantile tax, Add B. Anderson, secretary 


of the Philadelphia board of education, has FINANCE AND TAXATION 
warned the prosecution of delinquents would be ®& St. Joseph, Mo. The school board has voted 
started May 15 if the taxes were not met. a 2-cent reduction in school taxes on the $100 


Anderson told a meeting of the board’s business valuation, beginning July 1. The board is going 
committee that despite optimism on the part of ahead with plans for an auditorium-gymnasium, 


the tax collector’s office, “the money is not four new classrooms, and the remodeling of the 
coming in fast enough.” The special tax was Everett School gymnasium 

enacted by the State Legislature last year to ® Chicago, Ill. The school board has prepared 
help pay Philadelphia teachers’ salaries. a budget calling for $103,900,000 in 1948-49 


Anderson said collections from January 1 to Principal funds for the budget will come from 
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a property tax of $1.30, an increase of 34 cents 
over last year 

® Providence, R. I. The 1948 budget of the 
school board calls for $6,500,000 for the opera- 
tion of the city schools, which is an increase of 
more than $500,000 over 1947. The new budget 
continues the present cost-of-living bonuses of 
$300 for teachers and $200 bonuses for other 
school employees 

®& New York, N. Y. The municipal government 
has allotted $189,567,299 to the board of educa 
tion for 1948-49, which is a loss of $20,000,000 
from the school board’s request, but an increase 
of $10,261,778 over the current year’s allowance 
The total budget as recommended for the De 
partment of Education is $245,066,959, which is 
an increase of $13,090,236 over the estimate for 
1947. The state contribution to education will 
increase by $9,519,914 for the next fiscal vear, 
due to recent legislative action. The budget makes 
provision for substantial increases in appropria 
tions for educational supplies and equipment at 
all levels of instruction, and $1,000,000 has been 
allotted for repairs, alterations, and improvements 
to the school plant 

®& Houston, Tex. The school board has pre 
pared a tentative budget for 1948, calling for an 
expenditure of $13,837,785. Cuts were made in 
transportation and teachers’ salaries, but there 
is a possibility that the budget may increase by 
$150,000. The board has taken steps toward the 
sale of $10,000,000 worth of school bonds for 
new school construction 

& Bristol, Conn. The school board has approved 
i budget of $1,100,000 for the vear 1948-49. The 
budget includes a new salary schedule raising 
the minimum of teachers to $2,200 and the 
maximum to $4,000 per year 

& Hartford, Conn The school board has 
adopted a_ record budget of $4,908,589 for 
1948-49. The budget includes $4,469,751 for in 
structional services, and $438,838 for expense 
items 

®& Juneau, Alaska. The public schools have 
experienced a reorganization of their financial 
program following the establishment of an in 
dependent school district to replace the former 
public school system. The new Juneau Independ 
ent School District, proposed by the board of 
trustees and Supt. Edwin C. Clark, was approved 
by the voters at a special election. The reorgan 
ization has brought into the school district all 
of the property surrounding the city, a part of 
which is the famous Alaska-Juneau mine which 
formerly had been outside the district boundary 
The reorganization permits a slightly larger tax 
basis for the Juneau schools. 

®& Denver, Colo. Expenditures for the city 
schools in the past fiscal year has jumped 24 
per cent, to reach the highest total in 22 years, 
according to C. F. Budd, secretary of the school 
board. The annual statistical report sets the total 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1946-47 at 
$8,872,731, or an increase of 24 per cent over 
the total of $7,157,401 for the previous fiscal 
year 

®& The Mississippi legislature, at its session in 
April, approved an appropriation of $35,000,000 
for the common schools for the biennium 
beginning July 1, 1948. Two years ago the legis- 
lature appropriated $23,000,000. The new appro- 
priation represents an increase of $7,000,000 
over 1946. 

® Boston, Mass. The proposed budget of the 
schools for 1948 calls for $23,321,124, which 
includes $1,400,000 to give women teachers equal 
pay with men. The total budget provides $20,- 
913,278 for general school expenses; $1,773,946 
for alterations and repairs to buildings; and 
$638,900 for land and buildings 

® Fairfield, Conn. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $999,150 for the school year 
1948, which is an increase of $189,000 over 1947 
Most of the increase is due to salary increases 
and additional costs of employing new teachers 
Of the $142,000 increase proposed in instructional 
service, $132,050 is for teachers’ salaries. 
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Young Lady. .. Don't Exase That! 


HYLOPLATE LITE SITE Chalkboard does mean 
lighter and brighter classrooms — to thousands 
of school children and their teachers. 


Hyloplate Lite Site is a refreshing and eye- 
pleasing green chalkboard that brings beauty 
and brightness to your classroom. Lite Site 
gives its pleasant brightness back to the room 
to provide proper distribution of classroom 
light and aid in better seeing. Yes, Lite Site 
will make your classroom lighter and brighter 
-a more pleasant place to live and work in. 


FOR CUSHIONED, EFFORTLESS WRITING 


Lite Site is that grand old chalkboard Hyloplate in a new, 
eye-appealing color. Lite Site has the superb Hyloplate 
writing surface for effortless, cushioned writing and easy 
complete erasing. Hyloplate Lite Site is built to the same 
rigid specifications which have made Hyloplate the world’s 
finest chalkboard. 

For the Child’s Sake —Select Hyloplate Lite Site 
*Hyloplate and Lite Site are Weber Costello Ce Trade-Marks 
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HYLOPLATE Ze Ae 


THE RESTFUL REFRESHING GREEN CHALKBOARD 
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WRITE FOR THIS 
FOLDER 


A copy of our new 
and illustrated Lite 
Site folder is yours 
for the asking. Tells 
you all about light- 
er, brighter Lite 
Site. Address Dept. 
AMS-E8. 
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NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


® The school board at Des Moines, Iowa, has reorgan- 
zed with B. M. LtnpGrReENn as president, and FRANK 
BURNS as vice-president. 

® Harry M. Nasstepr has been re-elected president of 
the board at Davenport, Iowa 

® Dr. Noran PvuttiaAm, a Phoenix educator, has ac- 
cepted the position of Associate Chief of the Division of 
School Administration in the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Pulliam will serve under Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, director of the Division of School Administration, 
® Supt. Grorce H. Sawyer, of Osage, Iowa, is re- 
signing at the close of the school year in June, after a 
ervice of 47 years. Mr. Sawyer entered the school system 
in 1890 and had been superintendent continuously since 
1901 

® Frank O. Hott, a prominent Wisconsin educator for 
40 years, and a member of the faculty of the State Uni- 
versity in Madison, died April 1 after a long illness. 
Professor Holt went to the University in 1927 as 
registrar and in 1935 was made director of the Extension 
Division, serving in that capacity until the creation of 
the public service department to which he was appointed 
is director and in which he served five years. He held a 
bachelor of philosophy degree given by the University in 
1907, and a master’s degree obtained in 1926 

&> Josepx P. Sutztivan, Commissioner of School Build- 
ings for the board of education of St. Louis, died of heart 
disease on March 25, after an illness of four months, 
Mr. Sullivan who was 42, had been employed by the 
board in 1935. He rose to acting superintendent of shops, 
superintendent of shops and repairs, and then to building 
ommissioner. He had begun his third four-year term as 
ommissioner. Hri~t1aRD F. MUELLER, superintendent of 
shops, has been named acting building commissioner to 
serve until a permanent commissioner is elected by the 
board. 

® Emit A. FANpELL has been appointed to the new 
advisory committee on purchasing for the Chicago board 
of education. He will head a committee which is to re- 
ganize the purchasing procedures and practices with a 
iew to improvements in the purchasing department. Mr 
Fandell, a member of the board of governors of the Pur- 
hasing Agents’ Association of Chicago, is a lecturer in 
purchasing administration at the Roosevelt College 

®& The school board at Valdosta, Ga., has reorganized 
with Dr. F. G. Evprince as president, JUNE Norwoop as 
ice-president, and A. J. LitrLe as secretary 

® ArtHUR F. ANDERSON has been re-elected president 

the school board at Easton, Mass 

® Miss IsaBettE SLOAN has been elected president of 
the board at Sioux City, Iowa. H. C. Harper was named 
ice-pre ident 


> A. F. BRENNAN has been re-elected as president of 


the board at Marshalltown, Iowa 

® Ray C. CuNNINGHAM has been elected president of 
he board at Ames, Iowa 

® THomas McMILien has been elected president of the 
1 at Council Bluffs, Iowa 


oar 

® Harotp J. NACHTMAN has been elected president of 

the board at Dubuque, Iowa. T. W. LANpscnuLz was 
med vice president 

® CHARLES PENNINGROTH has been elected president of 

the board at Cedar Rapids, lowa 

® Ropert F. Garin, a former member and president 
the board at Muscatine, Iowa, died March 1 He was 
member of the board for 12 years 

& Jake Unperwoop has been elected secretary of the 


oard at Fort Scott, Kan 
®& Joun Hopson has been re-elected president of the 
board at Burlington, lowa 


® Cuartes S. McKinstry has been re-elected president 


of the board at Waterloo, Iowa 

® Dr. Grorce Crass has been re-elected president o! 

the school board at Mason City, Iowa 

® J. E. Havercamp has been re-elected president of the 
hool board at Muscatine, Iowa. Ctirrorp E. Wors 


wa elected vice pre ident 

® Eart Y. Sancster has been elected president of the 
hool board at Iowa City, Iowa. New members of the 
ward are CrarK R. Catpwett, CHAN F. Couter, and 

Witttam H. Bartley 

® Tuomas E. Doyie, who had served 23 years on the 
oard of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., died on April ! 


n until 1925 when he retired 


&> Dr. S. G. MEANY lerk of the school board of East 


Troy, Wis., died at his home April 4 of a heart attack 

He had been clerk of the board for 28 yea 

® Stuart B. Day has been re-elected president { the 
1 board at Nantucket, Mass 


MR. HILTON PASSES ON 
Henry H. Hilton, retired chairman of Ginn & Cx 
t |} home in North Tewksbury, Ma n April ! 
He was nearing his eightieth birthday. Mr. Hilton be 


me a member of the firm in 1890, and four years later 
ade i partner Later he was made pre ident o! 


the firm which he headed for 18 year He had beet 


ed less than two vear 


( 
it the age of 85. He was president of the Dravo Corpora- 
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Ss 


20 Nationally-Known Corporations 


Have Bought 


31089 Burroughs Calculators 


AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 
A THOUSAND CALCULATORS PER USER 


Figuring is a big production job with large 
corporations. In order to reduce expenses and 
get faster, more accurate work, they want their 
office people to have the best possible produc- 
tion tools. They test—compare —make careful 
time studies of all types of machines. When 
such companies buy—and keep on buying — 
Burroughs Calculators, you can be sure they 
have been proved faster and more efficient for 
the work! 


This preference is not limited to large 
corporations. In businesses of a// 
sizes, Burroughs Calculators are pre- 
ferred .. . and, as a result, operators 
trained on Burroughs Calculators are 
most in demand. Your students learn- 
ing calculator operation, will find 
job opportunities enhanced if they are 
familiar with the Burroughs Calcu- 
lator —its speed, ease and simplicity of Pram ny bg aaaiase mations and the net result 
operation. Burroughs Adding Machine or grand total without time- 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


This new Burroughs—the 
calculator with the built-in 
memory—accumulates totals 
automatically . . . gives you 


the results of individual com- 


wasting rehandling of figures. 


WHEREVER THERE’S’' BUSINESS THERE’S BURROUGHS 
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furniture needs. 





Schools and School Districts 


Public schools are state and not local institu 
tions with respect to the education program 
Ky. constitution, § 183 Jefferson County Board 
of Education vy. Goheen, 207 Southwestern 


reporter, 2d 567, Ky 


A Texas statute providing for the creation of 
rural high school districts containing more than 
100 square miles upon a vote of a majority of the 
qualified voters in the proposed district is not 
unconstitutional as class legislation or as taxing 
without representation or the taking of property 
without due process. Vernon’s annotated civil 


SCHOOL 


LIBRARY CHARGING DESK 


The name “SHELDON” on your library furniture is your 
guarantee of expert craftsmanship. Sheldon uses only the finest 
of close grained hard woods, designs and styles every item for 
the utmost in serviceability and attractive appearance. 


Sheldon supplies standard library units . . . 
the new, modern honey-color finish with brown linoleum tops 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER 
OF LABORATORY AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE. 


in school brown or 


A Sheldon representative is always available to plan with 
you for all of your library, science, homemaking and vocational 


MUSKEGON 
& COMPANY MICHIGAN 






statutes, arts. 2922a, 2922¢ Dawn Common 
School District No. 2 v. County School Board of 
School Trustees of Deaf Smith County, 205 South 
western reporter 2d 826, Tex. Civ. App 


School District Taxation 

4 school district in South Carolina is not 
entitled to borrow money, unless it is either ex 
pressly or impliedly given such authority by the 
statute Craig v. Bell, 46 Southeastern reporter, 
2a 32; Be & 

The trustees of a South Carolina school district 
had implied power to build a residence for the 
superintendent on the high school grounds, where 
the school was located outside the 
limits of the town, had no municipal police 
protection, and was the subject of constant 
trespass and depredation, and the trustees desired 
to have the superintendent reside on the grounds 


corporate 
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school 


Bell, 46 


in order to protect the 
trespassers. — Craig v. 
reporter, 2d 52, S. C. 

The San Antonio Union Junior College District 
had no authority, express or implied, to issue 
refunding bonds, though the holder of $80,000 
of the district’s original building, site, and 
equipment bonds offered to surrender them for 
$76,000 of refunding bonds bearing one fourth 
per cent less interest, but maturing several years 
earlier. Vernon’s annotated civil statutes, arts 
2815h, 2815h-3b— San Antonio Union Junior 
College Dist. v. Daniel, 206 Southwestern reporter, 
2d 995, Tex. 


property from 
Southeastern 


Pupils 

The Jefferson County board of education was 
required to defray expenses for the education of 
children falling within the compulsory school age 
limits, committed to the Kentucky Children’s 
Home located in the county, notwithstanding 
that the children were committed to the Home 
from all over the state and that the expenses for 
education exceeded the state per capita amount 
allowed therefor where children became residents 
of the county after entry into the Home, in that 
the Home through its officers stood in leco 
parentis to the children. KRS. 157.040, 199.130; 
Ky. constitution, § 183 Jefferson County Board 
of Education \ Goheen, 207 Southwestern 
reporter, 2d 567, Ky 


SCHOOL LAW 


®& The federal district court in Richmond, Va., 
in a ruling on antidiscrimination suits before the 
court, has ordered the establishment of equal 
school facilities for Negro and white students 
The court directed the Surry County school board 
to begin immediately to equalize school facilities 
for white and Negro students, and to level salaries 


of white and Negro teachers. The board was 
given until September 15 to report on_ its 
progress, The case grew from the complaint of 


a Negro pupil, Richard Kelly, who charged that 
the county provided no Negro high school, con 
ducted no consolidated schools for Negroes, fur 
nished transportation, and provided un 
equal salaries for Negro teachers 

®& The Kentucky attorney general has _ ruled 
that a school superintendent is a state officer and 
is limited to a salary of $5,000 per year. The 
Covington board had asked for an opinion seeking 
o increase the salary of Glenn O. Swing from 
$5,000 a year to a higher figure. The Court of 
Appeal had previously ruled that the board is 
not bound by the state constitution in the 
matter of compensation. The board acting on 
this opinion had increased the salary of Supt 
Swing to $7,500 per year 

& Governor Dewey of New York State has 
signed the Quinn-Olliffe bill, prohibiting racial and 
religious discrimination in the admission of stu 
dents to nondenominational colleges. The new 
law makes such discrimination an “unfair edu 
cational practice,” and subject to penalties. The 


poor 


State Education Commissioner is empowered to 
act in discrimination cases 
. 


HOLD TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOARD MEMBERS 


An educational course for school board mem- 
and laymen was held during a six weeks 
period in March at Woodbury, Conn. More than 
40 board members and superintendents from 13 
towns in the area were in attendance at the 
opening of the first session 

The program consisted of two courses, one 
dealing with the duties and responsibilities of 
boards of education, and another with personnel 
policies and administration. Roger M. Thompson 
of the State Education Department, outlined the 
general purposes of the courses; Gerhart Rast, 
superintendent at Westport, conducted the first 
session on duties and responsibilities; and Dr 
Raymond J. Fay led the discussion on salary 
schedules. Dr. Carlisle Hoyt, Fairfield, was in 
charge of the second day’s class 
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Millions of hard-earned taxpayer dollars are | 
invested annually in school textbooks. Unless | 
they are protected against the ravages of 
weather and constant handling — a tremendous | 


4 waste takes place. | 
* HOLDENBOOK COVERS | 


ARE YOUR GILT-EDGED SECURITY FOR 100% SERVICE FROM YOUR TEXTBOOKS! | 


They Make Textbooks Last Twice as Long! | 
Holden Covers are expressly made to take the “beating” of wear and weather. | 
Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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LOUISIANA SCHOOL BOARDS DISCUSS HIGHER 
SALARIES AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR 
TEACHERS 


The Louisiana School Boards Association, 
meeting in Monroe, on March 7 and 8, took up 
the problem of higher pay for teachers. The 
general theme was “Preserving the American Way 
of Life Through an Adequate Program of Edu 
cation.” The members heard Dr. Gladney J 


Tinsley, of Southeastern Louisiana College, 
declare that “In the long run we get what we 
pay for.” He said that there is nothing about 


the teacher shortage that a few million dollars 
won't cure. Dr. Fred C. Frey, dean of Louisiana 
State University, called for the establishment of 
professional standards and a new professional 
emphasis. He said there is a distinct need for 
putting the same emphasis upon teacher training 
as on other professional courses. Dr. E. B 
Roberts, of the College of Education of Louisiana 
University, discussing the teacher shortage, said 
that the greatest lack is in the elementary grades 
He said that his state was better off than most 
states because of a backlog of qualified teachers 


but he predicted that the shortage will be 
aggravated by the transition during the next two 
vears to a 12-year school program. Dr. Howard 
rurner, of Southwestern Louisiana Institute, told 


the convention that the 14 white colleges this 
vear would graduate 500 fewer students than 
in 1941, and that most of the shrinkage would 

occur in the elementary level 
C. E. Laborde, state supervisor of school plants 
declared that a minimum of $10,000,000 is 
required immediately for the construction pro 
gram embracing 4000 additional classrooms, shops 
ind special rooms. Dr. L. P. Terrebonne, of 
Iberville, pointed out that $59,000,000 will be 
needed during the next two years for such pur 
poses as a transition to a 12-year program 
accommodation of 50,000 boys and girls of school 
ige not attending classes, equalization of teach 
salar ind establishment of a $2,400 mini 

im pay scale for teachers 
The Association adopted several important 
olution \ resolution urged the enactment 
f a constitutional amendment to permit the 
ppointment of the state superintendent by the 
Louisiana st voard of education. The proposed 
hange would not affect the term of the pe! 


intendent-designate, Shelby M Jackson It 
iffirmed the need for adequate and permanently 
dedicated fund for the tate’s 


but failed to set the 


educational pri 


gram precise figure The 
Association approved a bipartisan Senate and 
House of Representative measure which would 
provide up to $300,000,000 a year in federal 
school aid for the tates. In two other resolu 
tions the Association called for enactment of 
egislation to permit consolidation of school 
districts for tax and bond purposes—a_ step 
now prohibited by state law. The Association 
isked the legislature to enact legislation to correct 


conditions in the 
Court had 
solidation proposal 


laws upon which the Supreme 
rendered a decision voiding a con 
In the resolution consolidation 
being necessary for an improved 
reduced per pupil costs. 

At the final session 
1948-49. Gano Lamoine, 
president; R. M. Hass, Orleans parish, and J 
B. Snell, Minden, were named vice-presidents 

New Orleans was selected as the 
city ior 1949 


is recognized as 
program at 
were elected for 
Cottonport, was elected 


otncers 


convention 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 
The Nebraska School Boards Association, at its 


annual meeting in Norfolk on April 15 and 16, 
went on record favoring a law that would 
authorize the state department to establish a 
Nebraska school building code. It also asked for 


SCHOOL 


funds for the employment of a qualified state 
school building supervisor. The Association 
adopted a resolution for the enactment of a law 
embodying the redistricting objectives of the 
Pritchard bill. The delegates passed a provision 
permitting districts to work out joint problems 
as they may see fit without the necessity of a 


county-wide redistricting project. Another res- 
olution asked that the legislature make funds 
available to be paid to school districts which 


try to solve their school financial problems by 
redistricting but are unable to finance their own 
school programs. 

At the closing session, the Association elected 
new officers for the vear 1948-49 as follows: 
president, Warren Connell, Grand Island; vice- 


president, Lucian Fuhrmeister, Fremont; exec- 


utive secretary, Charles Hoff, Omaha. Directors, 
W. E. Skinner, Scottsbluff, Ray Rummel, Neligh, 


Glen Turner, and E. G. Lightbody. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL BOARDS DISCUSS 
SCHOOL BETTERMENT 


The betterment of Wisconsin rural schools 
through reorganization of school districts and 
enrichment of the instructional program, build- 


ing maintenance, and the teachers’ merit payment 
plan, were main topics of discussion at the 27th 


annual meeting of the Wisconsin School Boards 
Association, in Milwaukee, April 15 and 16. Hugh 
Staffan, of Sheboygan, presided 

The betterment of Wisconsin rural schools 


through the reorganization of school districts 
presented by Secretary M. G 
State Commission on the 
Educational System, 


was 
Toelpel, of the 
Improvement of the 
and Dean John G. Fowlkes, 


who recenily completed a color film on rural 
central schools 
Building problems were liscussed bi Architect 


Milwaukee 


S. J. Sutherland, Public Schools; H 
W. Schmidt, State Department of Education; and 
M. W. Beatty Dodge Corporation. Chicago 

A panel on the merit plan of paving teachers 
disclosed the unwillingnes ol mar perin 
tendents to use a rating plan f idvancing 
ilaries. These men hold that rating is unfair and 
emphasis should be put on better selection, help 
ful supervision, and in-service training. Board 
member C. E. Von Eschen. of Beloit. held that 
teaching competence can be measured and should 
be recognized. Dean Fowlk tated th 

ilar chedule without recognition of merit 
have unprofessional implications. I nid 
western communities annu necotiat I 

ead held which place chool oarad d teacl 
in the position of management and |] 

The organization voted down a 1 itior 
posing the revocation of lice of teachers who 
jump their contracts 


M. N. Hein 


ident of th 


Chippewa Fal vas elected pres 
chool board 


with him were John O. Berg, Superior, and Mr 


Maude Johnston, Glenwood City, vice-presidents: 
Joseph Hamelink, Kenosha, treasurer ind Mrs 
Letha Bannerman Wausau executive secretar\ F 


J. Brewer, South Milwaukee, and William Milne, 


Phillips, were elected directors 
MICHIGAN SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS MEET 
The Michigan Association of Public School 
Business Officials held its eleventh annual meet 
ing, April 8-10, in Detroit 
The Association discussed such topics as in 
creases in school population, new structures and 
trends in school building planning, and building 
to meet tomorrow’s educational program. A panel 
discussion was held on building maintenance and 
operation. Victor A. Rapport, Wayne Universit) 
gave the principal address at the annual banquet 


closed 


officers 


INDUSTRY-EDUCATION MEETINGS 
The Illinois Manufacturing A 


The meeting 
the election of 


on Saturday morning with 


joined with the Illinois Education Association 
and the Illinois Association of School Boards in 
sponsoring a series of joint industry-education 


4, 5, and 
Chicago, Dixon 


meetings on May 


These meetings 
will be held in ) 


ind Springfield 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DECISION 


® New Orleans, La. The school board has de- 
cided that the Supreme Court rule does not 
affect the local schools in offering religious in- 
struction outside the school buildings. Under the 
rule, pupils may be excused for religious instruc- 
tion or to attend religious duties if satisfactory 
arrangements are made by the parent or guardian 
with the principal. 

® Middletown, Conn. The school board has 
announced that there will be no change for the 
present in the religious training program. The 
board will take up the question shortly at its 
regular meeting. The plan followed consists in 
holding a class in religious training once each 
week in the elementary schools, starting with the 
fourth grade. 

® The Utah. state board of 
deferred for further study any 
pertaining to the U. S. court decision on reli- 
gious training in the public schools. District 
superintendents have requested a_ statement 
regarding the court’s decision and its possible 
application to Utah’s released-time type of reli- 
gious instruction. Dr. E. Allen Bateman, state 
superintendent of public instruction, has pointed 
out that if the is applicable in Utah, 
public funds must replace church funds in 
supplying the additional instruction which the 


education has 
recommendation 


decision 





discontinuance of the program will require 
®& The board of education of New York City 
has been advised by legal counsel that the recent 
U. S. Supreme Court decision dealing with the 
question of religious instruction in tl public 
schools does in nowise interfere with the pro- 
gram pursued in the schools. The board acted 
under a legislative mandate and with the consent 
of the parents in excusing pupils one hour earlier 
for religious instruction in the churches 
& St. Louis, Mo The school board’s program 
’ weekday religious instruction § will ntinue 
for the present. The school buildings themselves 
not used tf the instruction. The children 
merel released I ro centers | t 
Il] I gram or w k i l 
~ n n ol childre | 
orml 2 
( ( vill be held chur 
{ } cho 1 } Th } 
| to { 4 
(hampaig! 
© Religi | Minne ( 
} eleased l be ill I 
lecisior if the United States Supren ( t 
holding such instruction in school b 
nstitutional 
According to tl Vinne ta Journal f Edu 
tion, the Minnesota law permits student p t 
three hour released tin per week engi S 
instruction. Classe held in churcl he 
places ol worshiy Minnesota law is | cif n 
that it prohibits the use public school propert 
for religious purposes; it bars teachers from giv 
ing religious instruction in the public schools 
Students are released at the request of their 
parents, and religious instruction is given by 
teachers hired b churches or parents entire] 


schoo] iccording to ( 


outside the 
Schweickhard 


missionel 


SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION GAIN SIGHTED 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance ( 


predicted that the population at 


ompany has 
high school age 


will increase one third within the next 12 vears 
The present population is estimated at 8,460,00( 
ind is expected to rise to 11,370,000 by 1960. 
he sharp upward trend is attributed to the rise 
in the birth rate since 1934 

Elementary schools already are experiencing the 
effect of the wartime rise in births. The elemen- 
tary school enrollment is expected to continue 
to increase until 1956, and the total at elemen- 
tary and high school age will reach an all- 
time high of 34,20( O in 1958 
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MOUNT VERNORsAI 
\« 


‘T HE spectacular growth of school bus 


transportation has highlighted the need 
for highest standards of safety .. . both in 
driver qualifications and training and also 
in school bus specifications. Improvement 
in driver personnel calls for increasing 
adoption of driving-ability measurements 
and training programs. And assurance of 
vehicle safety demands school buses engi- 
neered and built to provide the greatest 


margins of strength and safety. 


TEACHERS 
ov* m 
%, 


uy 


%, 








Puecition Built 
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ooo IN SAFE SCHOOL 
TRANSPORTATION 


atve 
DOL 









schodts of Mount Vernon, N. Y., serve a popu- 
latin of 70,000 in this progressive suburban city. 
In both drivers and buses, Mount Vernon’s school 
bus transportation reflects an insistence on safety. 
Here George Weber, veteran driver, sees pupils 


aboard one of Mount Vernon’s Macks. 


Mack school buses .. . in both design and 


manufacture . .. surpass the severest safety 


requirements of the most progressive 
states. Produced with all the knowledge 
and experience of this country’s pioneer 
bus manufacturer, they form an able part- 
nership with skillful bus drivers in safe 
school transportation. Let Mack show you 
how greater safety, as well as greater de- 
pendability and economy, is built into 


Mack school buses. 


SCHOOL BUSES 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


Factory branches and dealers for service and parts inall 
principal cities. In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd 


6557 
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A Good Rule for Every School 


FoltdeR:-Way 
PARTITIONS 





(Considering that many new schools are overcrowded within one year after 
completion, how can they be built to accommodate more pupils and provide greater 
utility without proportionately increasing the cost? A good rule for every 
follow is to install R-W FoldeR-Way Partitions to provide 
utmost flexibility 

Designed 


school to 


room arrangements with 


make _ schools modern useful, and 


primarily to more more more 
economical over a longer period of years. FoldeR-Way can convert one room Into 
two or more in a matter of seconds. The unsurpassed utility, ease of operation, and 
economy of FoldeR-Way deserves your immediate consideration. Contact the nearest 


R-W 


branch office now. 


ichards-Wilcox Mfa. Co. 


“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDE S” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
1880 a SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS - 1948 








accounting records for the junior and senior high 
. schools. The project Is an extension ol the plan 
———_—_—_—_—— . followed in the kindergarten and elementar) 
: es = schools. A committee of elementar hool prin 
Admini cipals has begun the preparation of ir-roun 
administration book to elementary schoo! 
principals 
& Marlboro, Mass Phe school board has & A nationwide system of assigni erial num 
approved a plan for the reorganization of the bers to all babies has been proposed thi 
guidance department. The work has been central national office of vital statistics with the approval 
ized so that two teachers may carry on the of the U. S. Public Health Service. Under th 
work in a central office provided for interviews plan, a “birth number” would show tha 
and conference purposes individual had been born in the United Stat 
®& A community unit district, comprising 220 ind in which state. A further part of the seri 
square miles of territory and 1500 students, has number would show the order in’ which th 
been organized surrounding the city of Marshall birth had been filed in the state recore The 
Ili, The plan involves the placing of the cit proposed tem would provide an 11 digit, life 
schools, the township high school, and 50 other time identification number 1 babies bi 
school districts under one board of education in the United States after tl District 
& Worcester, Mass New committees of teach birth registration would begin next Janu 1 
ers and principals has begun \ I I p i] ith tl hirst ce led I ! N 


May, 1948 


108-49-000001. The plan would 
continuance of the numerical 
since 


involve the dis 
egistration of births 


in operation 1874, buc the new system 
appears to have many advantages 
The starting 1 would stand for United States 


(Canada is already using a 2 for its designation) 
The O8 in the initial grouping is the District of 
Columbia “State Number,” since the states have 
assigned numbers in alphabetical order 

The second numbers group, 49, designates the 


vear of birth. And the final group of six digits 
is the numerical order of recording births that 
Veal 

& State Supt. L. A. Woods of Texas has de 


manded the resignations of the Port Neches school 
board and the superintendent, paving the way 
for a complete reorganization of the Port Neches 
city school administration. The board had dis 
missed Supt. Cecil Yarborough in February fo 
failure to co-operate with the school officials. M1 
Yarborough presented an appeal to Supt Woods, 
who called a Yarborough 
on the received. An election will be 
called to elect a new school board 
& Shreveport, La. The Caddo parish school 
board has decided that drives and campaigns are 
burdensome to the program 
sembly programs and events which require a 
lot of time and preparation frequently keep classes 
demoralized tor weeks at a_ time In a report 
presented by Dr. W. B. Worley, chairman of the 
administrative is pointed out that 
mpensate for the large 
imount of time and effort expended 
& Worcester, Mass The 


adopted a policy of withholding advance informa 
} 








hearing and reinstated 


evidence 


school Large is 


committee, it 
the returns do not « 


school board has 


tion concerning school matters due tor action 
at open meetings of the board. This information 
was formerly available to the press and radio 
a day in advance of an open meeting of the 
board. It was pointed out that the agenda of 


school board meetings are not news until the 
board has acted on them 
®& Cedartown, Ga. The school board has ap 


proved a proposal calling for a 12-grade school 
system beginning with September. The new grade 
vill be an eighth grade, leaving the last four 
grades in the senior high school. 

®& The Upper Merion, Pa., township 
district has tentatively approved a school 
of $276,636, the highest in the 
township. If adopted it 


school 
budget 
historv of the 


would boost the school 
district tax rate from 25 to 35 mills. The budget, 
which is more than $58,000 above the current 


one, is expected to meet with opposition but it 


is pointed out that it is necessitated by higher 
instruction costs and a deficit remaining trom 
last vear 

& Lynn, Mass The school board has passed 
i rule, requiring all teachers to sign an oath that 


they are not members of the Communist party 
The teachers have until the fall term to sign 
the oath 

®& Hartland, Conn. The school board has given 
new contracts to teachers, providing ten days 


sick leave, with a total accumulation of twenty 
davs from unused leave of other vears 
SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
During the month of March, 1948, Dodge 
reported contracts let t 275 educational build 
ngs in 37 states at a total cost of $52,772.00 
During ! non of Marct 1948, contracts 
vere let in 11. states west of the Rockies 
13 sche buildings, at a cost of $1,708,117. Du 
I he same period 11 projects were reported in 
prelimina Stage it an expected cost | 
$11,014,77 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 
March 1948 ec! 


luring the month of 


| mane! 
chool bond sales were reported in the amount 
$36,681 ,O( California sales were $5,826,0( 
iv 54,61 rennesset > 7 Georg! 
DL OU Ol Pennsylvania, $ 375,00 The averart 
ite of interest f first class bond t tl 1 
+} ry } ‘ 
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® Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has con- 
tinued its contract, calling for base salaries, plus 
additions of $300 for heads of families, and addi- 
tions for extra duties performed by teachers and 
heads of departments. No increase in the basic 
salary over the amounts paid in 1947 are con- 
templated. 

® Phoenix, Ariz. The school board has refused 
salary increases for the 1948 school year re- 
quested by the elementary classroom teachers’ 
association. The latter had asked for a cost-of- 
living increase similar to one given the high 
school teachers last fall. The board adopted a 
salary schedule in 1947 and every teacher will 
be placed on the scale in 1948. Under the con 
tract signed last year and effective in 1948 
salary increases will total $109,364. 

& Wausau, Wis. A new salary schedule for 
teachers in the vocational school has been ap 
proved by the board of vocational education. It 
provides for a minimum beginning salary fo 
male teachers with a bachelor’s degree of $2,60( 
a vear, and a maximum of $3,925 after 16 years’ 

rvice. The minimum for male teachers with a 
master’s degree is $2,800 and the maximum $4,125 
Also provided is an annual increase of $100 for 
the first five years’ service, and a $75 per year 
increase from the sixth to the sixteenth year. 

®& McCook, Neb. The school board has adopted 

a uniform salary schedule for 1948. Teachers with 
a B.A. degree will start at $2,400; those with 
an M.A. degree at $2,800, with a maximum $40( 
higher and attainable in six years 

® Boston, Mass. In its $23,000,000 budget for 
1948-49, the school board has included $450,000 
in certain salary brackets for reclassification of 
teachers for salary purposes. The new appro 
priation is intended to provide $400 cost-of-living 
allowances for all men teachers 

®& Dubuque, Iowa. The school board has 
idopted a new salary schedule for 1948, calling 
for salaries based on three classifications. Salary 
increases ranging from $340 to $460 have been 
given. Teachers without a college or university 
degree will receive salaries ranging from $2,100 
to $2,900 per year; those holding a bachelor’s 
degree will be paid from $2,400 to $3,280; and 
those having a master of arts degree will receive 
from $2,500 to $3,400 per year 
> Plans for a $240-a-year cost-of-living increase 
next year for all New Mexico teachers were ap 
proved at a state educational conference in 
Santa Fe. The pay increase which is a recom 
mendation to the various school boards and 
budget commissions will be financed with a 
special state fund of $7,500,000 
® City and county school boards and superin- 
tendents representing Eddy, Lea, and Roosevelt 
counties in New Mexico, following a recent con 
ference, have agreed on uniform salaries fo 
teachers. Teachers holding a bachelor’s degree will 
receive $2,400, and those with a master’s degre 
$2,600, with a $75-a-year increase up to the 
maximum after a number of years. 
®& Viroqua, Wis. The school board has set thx 
minimum salary of elementary teachers at $2,30( 
per year, 
®& Rapid City, S. Dak. The school board has 
approved new contracts for teachers calling for 

ilary increases up to $500 annually for som 
teachers, and average increases of $293.59 

> Juneau, Alaska. The school board has re 
vised its salary schedule for 1948-49. The scheduk 
calls for a salary of $3,380 to $4,180 for teachers 
holding a bachelor’s degree, the maximum to bi 
reached by annual increments of $100. Teachers 
holding a master’s degree will begin at $3,50 
and go to $4,500 in ten years. Incoming teacher 
will receive credit on a one-year basis for two 
years’ teaching experience, but this credit ma 
not exceed two steps in the scale. 

® Sheboygan, Wis. The school board has 
approved salary increases not to exceed $40 
for all reappointed teachers. The increases cost 


ing $92,775 will be effective next September 
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CUT YOUR ATHLETIC BALL 


BUDGET BY TWO-THIRDS 


DO WHAT 100,000 U. S$. SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES HAVE DONE FOR YEARS 


Shneritas Fret 


Hdbdletic E, yrpnent 


For catalogs and information address 
Department ““A"’...W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11. 





































































MAKES FLOORS LAST LONGER 


YOU GET extra years of use from a wood floor 
when it is finished with Penetrating Seal-O-San. It takes 
the wear... protects the wood. Seal-O-San is not onlya 
tough surface finish but also sinks deeply, sealing the cells 
of the wood. That's why Seal-O-San floors will stand hard- 
er use. With the pores sealed, dirt stays on top where it’s 
easily swept away and the floors seldom need scrubbing. 
Write for demonstration and sample. 






HUNTINGTON 


[| 
=3& HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA «+ TORONTO 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES custodians, amounting to $160,000 per year. No 
® Hartford, Conn The school board has teacher is to receive less than a $261 increase 
adopted a new salary schedule for teachers, call- Ver 1947, nor more than $511. Full-time custo- 
ing for a starting salary of $2,500 for teachers dians will be paid an $18.42 per month raise, 
with a bachelor’s degree. and a maximum of 4nd clerical help increases will range from $12 
$4,600 to be reached in 15 years. The $240 cost to $18.42 per month 
of-living adjustment has been included in_ the 
permanent increase. Other employees will receive CLINTON SALARY SCHEDULE 
both the present $240 and new $260 cost-of-living The board of education of Clinton, Iowa, has 
adjustments, making their full raise $500 idopted a new salary schedule, prepared by the 
®& Ft. Lowell, Ariz The board of the Ft Clinton Teachers’ Association and approved by 
Lowell school district has voted to continue the the board. All teachers are divided into groups 
same contracts for 1948, which means a mini- according to professional training and degrees 
mum of $2,592 for teachers, with increases of earned. Incoming teachers receive full credit for 
$192 for teachers with two years’ experienc the first two years of teaching experience and 
and under, and $288 for those with experienc one half credit for the next four years. Men 
of three years or moré 


teachers are paid $300 above the basic pay in 
® Davenport, Iowa The school board has order to attract men teachers of equal ability 


approved increases for teachers, clerks, and Special teachers or those performing special 
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services beyond a normal teaching load will be 
compensated by a payment beyond the regular 
schedule as determined by the board 

Under the schedule, teachers with two years’ 
training start at $2,000 and receive annual 
increments of $100 up to a maximum of $2,900; 
those with three vears’ training begin at $2,200 
and go to $3,100; those holding a _ bachelor’s 
degree start at $2,400 and go to $3,500; and 
those holding a master’s degree begin at $2,600 
ind go to $3,900. In-service teachers are placed 
upon the schedule at $300, plus one increment 
of $100, or a total of $400 above the salary 
received for 1947-48, when they are placed upon 
the new schedule for 1948—49. 


SPRING VALLEY SALARY SCHEDULE 

The Hall Township high school board at Spring 
Valley, Ill., has approved a revised salary schedule 
for teachers for the vear 1948-49. The schedule 
is based on years of experience and amount of 
professional training. Teachers holding an A.B 
degree will start at $2,400 and go to $3,025 in 
the seventh year of service. Graduate or under- 
graduate teachers, with 4 to 11 semester hours’ 
training will begin at $2,475 and go to $3,175 in 
the eighth vear. Those with 12 to 22 semester 
hours’ training will start at $2,550 and go to 
$3.325 in the ninth year, and those with 23 to 31 
semester hours will begin at $2,625 and go to 


$3,472 in the tenth year. Teachers holding M.A 


degrees will be paid a minimum of $2,700 and 
i maximum of $3,625 


BATTLE CREEK SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Battle Creek, 
Mich., has adopted a revised salary schedule 


covering teachers and secretaries and clerks, and 
o become effective July 1, 1948. The schedule 


is the work of a special committee appointed 


by the teachers’ association and _ has _ the 
ipproval of Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent 
‘ } ] 
~~ schools 


The schedule which is of the single-salary type 


is divided into three groups covering (1) teachers 


with less than a bachelor’s degree, (2) those witl 


h 
i bachelor’s degree, and 3 those with a 
master’s degree. 

Teachers in the first group. start 
ind advance by increases of $100 up to a 
maximum of $3,000 in the thirteenth year. Those 
holding a bachelor’s degree begin at $2,4 and 
go to $3,600 in the thirteenth year. Teachers at 


1 


this step who receive the master’s degree will be 


it S180 


placed on the corresponding step (3,801 vf the 
master’s degree, and will advance on the master’s 


schedule according to experience following com- 
] 


pletion of the degree. Teachers having a master’s 
legree begin at $2,600 and advance to $4,000 in 
the fifteenth year of service. Teachers without 
1 degree who have not met the state requirement 
f ten hours’ credit within three years preceding 
the opening of school will be liable to a $100 
deduction for each consecutive year during which 
the requirement has not been fulfilled. 

Secretaries and clerks are divided into three 
groups according to the type and importance of 
the work performed. Workers in Class I begin 
it $1,300 and advance to $1,800 and $2,160 in 
the sixth year. Those in Class II start at $1,50 
ind go to $2,640 in the tenth year, and those 
in Class III start at $1,700 and 
in the tenth vear 

The schedule has three distinct advantages for 
school employees. First, it provides for sabbatical 
leaves, with half pay at the end of the sixth 
vear of teaching. Second, it offers a sick-leave 
provision, with 60 days’ accumulated sick-leave 
pay, and an additional 60 days of full pay less 
1 substitute’s salary. Third, it includes an 
irrangement offering 60 days of accumulative 
leave to be given as a retirement bonus to 
persons retiring after a period of years in the 
service. The maximum salary of $4,000 is con- 
sidered as satisfactory as any to be found in 
the state of Michigan. 
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@ You can stop up to 22% of all 
costly heat loss with Chamberlin 
metal weather strips. Factory- 
trained experts install Chamberlin 
weather strips in your school the 
correct way! Job pays for itself 
in steady fuel savings, adds com 
fort, reduces drafts. Decrease ab 
sence due to winter colds with 


Chamberlin weather strips now! 


CHAMBERLIN COMPANY of AMERICA 


Dept. 205 * 1254 LaBrosse St. * Detroit 26, Mich. 


SCHOOL 


CHAMBERLIN 


RUST-PROOF METAL 





WEATHER STRIPS 


around doors and windows 
in your school 


PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


in BIG 


i: WINTER FUEL SAVINGS 


FREE SURVEY 


See phone book and call Chamber 
lin now for free survey. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Rock wool insulation, storm win 


dows, screens, calking, In-Dor- 


Seals. 





OVER 50 YEARS OF SERVICE 





CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 





NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


Built Up to an Exact Standard 
Not Down to a Cut Price 


NORTON 





NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


/ 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg, Co. | Spegh Bpecision Rack abd Pinion 
2900 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill 
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DUNHAM THERMOSTATIC 
RADIATOR 
TRAPS 


Precision built to Dun- 

= ham’s traditional high 

standards. Maintenance costs are lower because 

simple design permits easy disc replacements. 

Durable construction assures longer service than 

ordinary traps. Operates efficiently from 25 in. 
vacuum up to 15 lb. gage pressure. 


|| MEANS 
BETTER HEATING 


NO MESS 
AROUND FIXTURE 


@ This Outdoor Drinking Foun- 
tain is self-draining. 


®@ There is little chance of chil- 
dren making a mess around 
fixture. 


® Pedal-operated. And each 
drink is fresh from water 
main. 

© Buy for SERVICE. Buy MUR- 


DOCK and get YEARS of 
Service.” 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


426 Plum Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


MURDOCK 


OUTDOOR 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 
HYDRANTS 
STREET 
WASHERS 













































































































































































































































































We are interested in the following furniture as checked: [ 


Tables, [|] Physics Tables, [|] Drawing Tables, 
[] Instructors’ Desks, [-] Storage Cases, 
ADDITION 
Name 
\ Address 


FIXING THE SALARY OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


(Concluded from page 35) 


assume positive leadership in charting a 
course of American life. He must see and 
plan the fruition of the hopes and aspira- 
tions of free men. 

But likewise, he must be a master crafts- 
man.who fashions and molds with exquisite 
skill and finesse. His work is with people 


whom he must like and believe in. He 
organizes. He co-ordinates. He _ builds 
enthusiasms and drives in others and 


must perforce have these in himself. He 

understands and appreciates human re- 

sources and knows human limitations. 
There must be attracted to the school 


superintendency men who have great 
potentialities of leadership. Time and 
circumstances are making and will con- 


tinue to make the urgency of this more 
apparent. The demands grow ever greater. 
Financial compensation, while perhaps not 
the greatest, is one of the influencing 
factors that bear on this problem. 

The American Association of School 
Administrators, I understand, is con- 
templating a study looking to a greater 
professionalization of the position of 
superintendent of schools. No study like 
this should neglect the attempt to develop 
an orderly and equitable way of arriving 
at the salary of the superintendent, a salary 
which will reflect those factors which are 


SCHOOL 


[] Library Sunttienm, CT 





We” 


% 





] Chemistry Laboratory, [] Biology 


Domestic Science hiaiiieae 


[_] Storage Shelves, and [] 


significant in the situation and a salary 
which, because it is a recognition of the 
leadership demands of the position, will 
help to build a profession of school super- 
intendency. 


= — 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL NEWS 


The Cleveland board of education has ap 
proved a history-making 1948 budget of $21,- 
004,426.17, of which the largest single item is 
$17,167,701 for salaries and wages of its em- 
ployees, including over 3000 teachers. The 1947 
expenditures for all operations of the school 


ystem amounted to $19,612,613. 

Supt. Mark C. Schinnerer has revealed that 
the new budget incorporates financial plans to 
reduce class size in the elementary schools from 


the present 37 pupils per teacher to 35, by the 
addition of 104 elementary instructors and 18 
kindergarten teachers this fall. To make this 
possible, the budget has provided $112,390 for 
new elementary teachers and $21,675 for 
prospective kindergarten people. He announced 
that the roll of teachers in the junior and senior 
high where enrollment has been declin- 
ing is to be cut by 50. He emphasized this does 
not mean the discharge of any teachers but that 
there would be no hirings to replace the normal 
number not renewing contracts this summer 

The board has decided to build three new 
elementary buildings to include a new junior 
nie rh school and additions to two elementary 
buildings. 


SC hools, 


HOLD THIRD ANNUAL SCHOOL FOR CUSTODIANS 
The Bureau of Educational Research and the 


Ohio Association of Public School Employees 
are jointly sponsoring a school for custodians 
June 14 to 18, at Ohio State University, 


Columbus. 
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Retter use the coujon / 


By using the coupon below 
you can achieve a short-cut to 
information about the particular 
needs of your school. No need 
to write a letter. We will an- 
swer your request by return 
mail. 


* 
At left is illustration of an 
installation of Laboratory Furni- 
ture made by Walrus at the 


Eastern State Teacher’s College 
in Charleston, Illinois. 


ALRUS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





DECATUR ILLINOIS 
The program will offer instruction in job 
analysis, maintenance work, trouble shooting 


in heating plants, landscaping and site mainte- 


nance, personnel problems, special equipment, 
safety and health problems. The staff is headed 
by Dr. N. E. Viles, specialist in school Plant 


Education, 
with the 


Maintenance in the U. S. Office of 
who will act as consultant and assist 
instruction. 


CLASSROOM REMODELED ACCORDING TO 
HARMON TECHNIQUE 


The fourth-grade classroom in the Rawson 
School at South Milwaukee, Wis., has been re- 
modeled according to the Harmon technique. In 
this model room which is to serve as a testing 
experiment, the use of cheerful tints in wall 
decoration and a novel control of natural and 
artificial lighting are utilized. The room has a 
chalkboard of light green color, the side-wall 
blackboard has been replaced with a tack board 
for the display of class projects, and all seating 
is arranged diagonally away from the windows. 
Desks and seats have been sanded to eliminate the 
schoolroom brown and have been given a natural 
flat finish to eliminate glare. The ceiling and 
walls have been treated to reflect a maximum 
amount of light without glare, using flat paints, 
the light, cheerful tints. The floor also has a nat- 
ural flat finish. 

The lighting consists of diffusers in a new de- 
sign to control and redirect the natural light, 
permitting as much light as possible, without 
glare. Semi-indirect fluorescent lighting supple- 
ments the daylight, providing an ample quan- 
tity of illumination of good quality. 

The installation in the Rawson School was 
authorized by the board of education at the 
suggestion and approval of Supt. R. G. Hein 
The Electrical Contractors’ Association, Mil- 
waukee, the Wisconsin Electric Power Company, 
and the Julien Venetian Blind Company co- 
operated in the experiment. 
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zw | | WASHROOMS STAY CLEAN AND LITTER FREE 


wid When You Use 
= | Gani-Dxi ELECTRIC HAND AND HAIR DRYERS 


“a INSTEAD OF OLD-FASHIONED DRYING METHODS 





















Sani-Dri INSURES Sani-Dri REMOVES 
ATTRACTIVE CLEAN WASHROOMS SOILED LITTER 
yf an * * 
go CONTINUOUS, AUTOMATIC DRYING SERVICE EMPTY CABINETS 
t the e 
ee ' 
iI 
_— COMPLETE SANITARY SERVICE LAUNDRY EXPENSE 
te 
. i 
THOROUGH DRYING FIRE HAZARD 


s 
CLOGGED PLUMBING 


EASY AND INEXPENSIVE TO INSTALL 
THIS MODERN automatic electrical service oper- 


ates at a cost of but 15% (or less) of old style drying 
methods. 


WRITE FOR Brochure 1082 for complete information 
about Sani-Dri electric hand and hair dryers. 


WRITE FOR Brochure 1093 on chairs and tables for 


! 
\S cafeterias or school lunch rooms. 


PANY THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COMPANY 
NOs - i_- IRON, BRASS AND ALUMINUM CASTINGS FOR THE INDUSTRY No. 5-SF Pedestal 
No. 6 “SF-W” Hair Dryer 548 School Street North Chicago, Illinois Model Hand Dryer 
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st ) g ' 

malate- RUNDLE-SPENCE 
juipment, 


is headed 
vol Plant 


Dh om 
ducation, 


— SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS ee 








sa WAXED FLOOR PROTECTION 
HULA 

Rawson 50 YEARS and Beta g 
been re- 

nique. In of 

a testing Churchill's Alladin Wax . . . con- 
mo = DRINKING centrated, hard, self-polishing .. . 

a ~~ FOUNTAIN challenges any other wax on the 

pe Pett market. It provides a hard, protective 
side-wall SERVICE : ; 

ch board coating which holds dirt and grit on 

1 seating the surface, prevents wear under- 
windows. neath, and makes sweeping-cleaning 


ninate the 
a natural 
iling and 
maximum 
at paints, 
las a nat- 


much easier. Its transparency and 
high lustre assure exceptional floor 
beauty. Equally important, Alladin 
is most economical because it spreads 
farther, lasts longer, prevents wear of 
sealers . . . and less is removed by 
mopping. In fact, Alladin is superior 
from every angle. For further facts, 
call your Churchill 





| new de- 
iral light, 


. prs distributor or repre- 

ple quan Let us send you data on Rundle-Spence line SOE WEI aee 

hool was of Drinking Fountains j , 

OH CHURCHILL MABDFACT RING COMPANY 
. il- GALE P oe | 

Compa RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. MANUFACTURERS OF SUBERIOR FLOOR AND 
— 445 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 
ACE Y 
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A CHART FOR 


tendance - 
must make the new 


-1S 


encouraged at the start 


job; he can do it, and the 
respect him for his courage in making the at 
tempt. It does require rea 
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TERRIFIC TRAFFIC 
calls for PYRA-SEAL 


Dash - Rush - Scramble . is the spirit 
that dominates the younger set. Exuber- 
ance! They seldom walk... but glide... 
and slide and run. For a floor to stand 
such punishment you need PYRA-SEAL. 


PYRA-SEAL treated floors are as tough 
as they are beautiful. PYRA-SEAL forms 
a hard, lustrous seal of protection, giving 
a durable slip-resistant finish that can 
stand tremendous punishment from ac- 
tive feet without showing scratch or scar. 
Impervious to acids, alkalis, alcohol, ink, 
hot or cold water. PYRA-SEAL is the 
perfect answer for class rooms, halls, and 
gym-floors. 
Write for catalog. Dept. N. 


YSSIAL ” 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


ADULT EDUCATION vig 
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vears has been closed to him 


over a trail abandoned years before. He should faintest sign of ridicule 
be encouraged to feel he 
while step, one that he 
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Giving him confidence 


art 


opening himself to possible ridicule, he 
0 
It takes real courage posing to strangers weaknesses that he |} 
for an adult, years out of school, to start back for years—and he is supersensitive 


to 
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is making a worth- and a feeling of friendly co-operation in the 
s going to be proud of first few meetings is vital to the progr 
shown that others have done the he does not get this spirit right at th 
people of the school he will not return. If he does get his 
ure in growing success will encouragé 
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go on to further study 
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To the school system willing to undertake 
adult education along lines suggested above, 
will come an experience that is most worth 
while. Benefits to the community by improv- 
ing the lives of adults through education are 
incalculable. Improving the relations between 
the community and the school will pay great 
dividends to the school in terms of greater ap- 
preciation, and understanding of its needs and 
value of its offerings to the taxpayers. 
Treated rightly, adult education is the greatest 
field open to the school and to the ambitious 
schoolman. Treated wrongly, adult education 
can and does make bad friends for public edu- 
cation. This is a real challenge to educators. 
Will they be willing to adapt themselves to the 
needs of adult education? The answer to this 
question will have important consequences for 
our country in the years to come. 


the 


SO YOU WANT TO BE A 
SUPERINTENDENT 


(Concluded from page 30) 


how I had won that election — after I’d 
become intimately acquainted with each 
member of that joint committee. This is 
what happened: On that June night, it 
had taken until midnight to interview those 
24 men. By the time the last man had been 
seen the committee was ready to take 
anyone. They simply wanted some one 
man to get more than half of those 12 
votes. The first ballot showed an election. 
I had ten of those votes and here’s how 
I got them: 

Two had voted for me because I seemed 
to know something about ‘‘sounds” in 
reading; two had voted because I showed 
interest in conveyance, but what really 
turned the trick were the other six votes. 
hey came about because of that yellow 
pencil. One of the six who voted because 
of that pencil explained it to me six months 
or so later. 

‘It was this way,” he said. “I thought 
that pencil trick was pretty smart on your 
part so when I was trying to think who 
I'd vote for I remembered that. I thought 
you'd probably get only my vote, but it 
seemed to me you should keep in the 
running a while because you were alert 
enough to notice that pencil!”’ 

“You mean there was only one ballot!” 
I exclaimed. 

‘Yes. You see, Lafe was in a hurry to 
get home. When he counted those votes he 
just up and said, “Total votes cast, 12; Mr. 
Earle has 10 and I declare him elected. 
This meeting is adjourned.’ And with that, 
he walked straight out of the room!” 


SO IT WORKED ouT like this: In setting 


up the criteria for the selection of the 
head of a school system a suggestion of 
knowledge about phonics is weighted at 
one unit; interest in a conveyance matter 
is weighted at equal value, one unit; but 
the really important factor is an ability to 
see a yellow pencil. This last factor is 
weighted, as to value, at three units. 
that, my friends, is that. 


So 
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PEABODY’S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 
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The Only Seating with 






wood POSTURE-FIT 
icators. @ THE f ‘ d 
’ success Of your entire art program e 
s to the 
te this pends largely on a strong, well-organized start FLOATING BACK REST 
( S 
‘ in the Fall. 
\ces for * More Comfortable 
The “New Art Education’’ Textbooks provide o£ —* ; | 
an authoritative art course all mapped out asy 10 Keep in prace 
{ Schools with or without art teachers are en 7 Easy to move 
thusiastically using them. 
* Easy to keep clean 
F The New Art Education greatly benefits not 
ter I'd only the student, but the school, the home 7 Helps to increase room 
h each and the community. It is a_ unified series, capacity without 
I y iS grades 1 through 9, with a Teaching Reference crowding 
ight, it 


for each grade. Order New Art Education books 


now and be ready for a strong start in the Fall. 


w those 
ad been 





Get complete details from your 






Classic Light Peabody representative or 








= toe : SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION Weight Chair write direct to us. 

ne one EVERY TEACHER WAS A NEW Dept. AJ-23 ge 

jose 12 bY HAD TANG OREN THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 
lec tion. NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 
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LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 


HOME ECONOMICS 


— ” 
because p d bh | t 
months epen d I l y 
thought Th e H Oo L M E Ss 
on your 
ink who 
thought 
» but it 


in the | 
re alert { 


ballot!” 





votes he Rex” production Fifty-seven years of experience is at your beck and call 
12: Mr. | has been inadequate hb bi h 

ducted: \} to supply the demand. to solve whatever problems you may have in connec- 
ith that, INCREASED OUTPUT tion with furniture for Laboratory, Vocational, Home 
oom!” IS FAST CATCHING UP. 


Economics departments or in your Library. Peterson 


n setting P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 40 Quality and Planning Service has gained recognition 


1 of the watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial high and low from school Boards throughout the nation. Our ex- 
estion of frequency speaker available. 
ohted at BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE perts are at your command. . . without obligation. 
v4 matter write for the new catalog detailing the advanced features 
t ; but found only in a REX 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 
unit, Dv 
ability to HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY LEONARD SCO.INC 
factor 1S Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film " ‘ 
units. So Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


1222:34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO 14. U.S.A. 
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than other flags. 


school purpose. 


There are Bulldog Flags, flag outfits, banners for 
{ every 


INFORMATION YOU 
WOULD LIKE TO HAVE. 





@ If you're planning to 
build a 


modernize an old one, 


new school or 
problems 

and for all. 
dependable, 
Master-Charted Dudley 
Locks for all lockers... 


solve locker 


now, once 


Specify 


No budget expense when 
you use the Dudley Self- 
Financing Plan. Write 


for details. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 512 © 570 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


RD-2 











SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 

Services Free to School Officials 

Member National Ass'n of Teachers’ Agencies 


For Real Flag Beauty 
—Long Wearing Economy 


+* FLY BULLDOG FLAGS « 


@ These are the finest flags made for all around 
flag use — indoors and out. Bulldog Flags look better, 
fly better, wear longer — yet actually cost less to fly 
That's because they’re made of 
extra strength Bulldog Bunting, 25% stronger than 
U. S. Govt. specifications for flag quality. 


Sold through better school 
supply and flag dealers coast to coast. 


*DE 
ASK US FOR ANY FLAG 


FLAG COMPANY, INC. 


OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 
(Montgomery Co.) 


the 


BASIC SCHOOL PLANNING 
PROCEDURES 


(Concluded from page 42) 
administrators and architects. Many architec- 
tural firms already have indicated a willingness 
to co-operate in this service. Our Division is 
most anxious that the basic planning idea gets 
a fair trial in this state and elsewhere. But 
when all the cards are dealt, it still remains a 
fact that the administrators have the trumps. 
Without their 
wasting our time. 

Thump, thump, thump — I can still hear our 
old friend, Superintendent X, beating his head 
on the floor! 


sincere co-operation, we are 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS 
(Concluded from page 44) 

The great need,” concludes Mr 
intense awareness of the 
national as well as the 
levels.” Each locality, he 
the present status of its school plant and 
apportion its needs for the foreseeable future. 
With a clear picture in mind each local com- 
munity can put under way, within the limits of 


Field, “is an 
situation from the 
state and community 


says, should review 


its ability to pay, at least the most essential 
projects 
CONVENTIONS 
May 7-8 American Council on Education, at Chicago 


George F. Zook, 
May 10-1 


744 Jackson Place 
American 


Washington, D. C 


Association for Adult Educa- 


tion, at Des Moines, Iowa. Glen Burch, 525 W. 120th 
St., New York 27, N. Y 

Iu §—9 National Education Associatior it Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Headquarters, 1201-16th St., N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, D. C 


July 13-14. Educational Conference for School Ad- 
ministrators, Teachers, School Board Members, and School- 
Business Officials, at Ohio State University, Columbus 
W. R. Flesher, 200 Arps Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, @hio 
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. For thirty years Premier Engraving Company has been rendering 
faithful service to the printing industry and developing the 


perfection in craftsmanship that gives you more than just your 


money's worth when you order at Premier today, 





premier engraving Co. 


818 W. WINNEBAGO ST. 
PHONE MARQUETTE 3337 O8 99986 
MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 















Are You Planning 
to Rebind 

Your Worn School 
Textbooks and 
Library Books 








Let us show you how we can 
expertly recondition your books to 
withstand the wear and tear of con- 
stant use at low cost. 


Just send one of your books 

for 

FREE SAMPLE REBINDING 
and more details. 


No obligation. 


DES MOINES 
BOOKBINDERY CO. 


H. E. TOLCHINSKY & SONS 
1100 Forest Avenue Des Moines 14, lowa 


(Bookbinders for Three Generations) 
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Refinish desks... > 
ots, blackboards ; 


Defeat... 


the slippery floor problem 


wai) ie © 


* BAKESPAR has solved the slippery floor 
problem of hundreds of customers. 


* BAKESPAR is a safe, brightf-drying finish. 
It dries with a nice sheen in 20 minutes. 
t It is very durable and water-proof. The 


® application is the same as wax. 
vd / * BAKESPAR will not injure any type of floor- 
W/ | 0, PS ing. It is guaranteed to give you absolute 
* satisfaction or your money back. 


BAKESPAR reduces the slip hazard. The 
cost is no greater than a good wax. The 
application is the same. 





a in the 





Any handyman can refinish rough desks, and take the glare 
oft of blackboards with a SKIL Sander! Fast, ripple-free fin- 
shing comes easy because of SKIL Sander’s high belt speed, 


lighter weight and perfect balance. It's best for manual training, BAKESPAR can be used successfully on 
too, because it’s easier for students to handle easier for rubber, asphalt, linoleum, terrazzo, wood, 
we teachers to teach with. Ask your SKIL Tool distributor for a coment, mastic in fact any kind of 
lemonstration of any one of 4 models pie 
em s 1¢ oO one o or flooring. 
SKILSAW, INC. WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 
5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, III 
e Factory Branches in Principal Cities R U & e O N ¢ 
*SKIL Sander is made only by SKILSAW, Inc B L | N ey | e 
2939 Columbia Ave. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
9998 
Another Popular SKIL Tool! 








—— FULL RAIN PROTECTION FOR 
i - SAFETY PATROLS 


Outfit your Safety Patrols properly against spring 
ool for versatile service - great comfort rains with GRAUBARD’S Safety Patrol Equip- 


sturdy construction - Facility in handling ment. > Immediate Delivery 4 


e Other 
Boys’ Graubard 


| | ; Rubber ; c Patrol , 
} | STEEL quipmen 


Raincoats 


FOLDING : @ ADJUSTABLE 








we can 
ooks to 


of con- CHAIRS @ White BELTS 
HA ’ @ CAPS 
@ Yellow 
Functionally designed to Black © BUTTONS 
atiord restful, relaxing ® Biac * 
oks seating. Rubber feet pre aoe Sees 
vent noise, scratching or Available with @ FELT ARM 
{ marring. Thousands of 
f BANDS 
G users have found Clarin school, city or 
i - Chairs the most economi ; @ Felt EMBLEMS 
0. 2317-w cal—the most practical— sponsoring club 
in the long run. ‘nim @ CAUTION FLAGS 
@ ALUMINUM ARM 
Buy with confidence from BRASSARDS 
Clarin—the Originators of thé 
Steel Folding Chair. Send for Safety Patrol Catalogue 


WRITE 


4638 West Harrison Street | | 266 Mulberry St.. 
[citrine wre, co, tt AUBARD'S 
l Cc Chicago 44, Illinois Y (74 Newark 5.N_]J. 


1s 14, lowa 





“America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 
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ANNOUNCE “TEN-TWENTY” BALANCE-POSTURE desks Nos. 433 and 434 will continue to be 
DESK available in the American line, in both natural 
The American Seating Company has announced _ finish and school brown 


{merican Seating Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich 
For brief reference use ASBJ—501. 


NEW SELF-CLEANING INDUSTRIAL VACUUM 
CLEANER 

The Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation has 
announced a new self-cleaning industrial vacuum 
cleaner, called the “Eject-o-vac.” A water trap 
catches and saturates the dust in a_ 15-gallon 
tank. The machine is emptied by sucking the 
water into the tank, reversing of a lever and 
ejecting the dirty contents through a hose into 
a bucket or trap. Water picked up trom. the 
floor can be disposed of in the same way 
Germicide may be added to the 
germs in the collected dust. In addition 
usual tools, the machine has a patented 13-in 


its new Universal desk, with top adjustable to 
three positions, which is considered the latest 
achievement in healthful, better-balanced work 
ing posture for pupils 


nozzle with reversible squ s for increasing 
the pickup ethoienc' 

The machine sells for $275 complete. Full 
information is available 

Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation, Brazil 
Ind 





For brief reference use ASBJ—502 
NEW UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


American 10 —20 Universal Desk. 4 new Underwood typewriter, equipped with 
Top in Level Position. duplex carbon and fabric ribbon feature, ha 
been announced by the Underwood Corporation 


The new ren-Twenti desk No. 436. offers Available in a variety of carriage widths and 
quick accessibility and provides utmost read type styles, this machine is an_ outstanding 
ability of textbooks and school materials. Thi composing unit for high quality lithographic 
10 degree slope is adjustable tor activities where reproductions ol typewritten material, either by 


a lesser slope ] desired The third or level photo offset or direct offset processes 

position is useful for manipulative tasks such The fabric ribbon feature enables the machin 
is clay modeling. A feature of the desk is the to be used as a general purpose typewriter, and 
iutomatic fore-and-alt seat adjustment, tor focal in additional advantage of the carbon pap 
distance to accommodate work in reading, writ ribbon feature is its adaptability for personal! 
ing, drawing, and manipulative tasks. Anothe: correspondence. The carbon paper feed mecha 
feature is the natural finish, which relieves ev nism is designed for 400-ft. ribbon reels. The 
fatigue by reducing the brightness ratio between carbon paper feeds only when operating the typ 
desk top and whit papers or book paxes The bar kevs ind i special mechanism equalizes 
light reflectance of this finish is between 5 stress on the ribbon and prevents breakage 

ind 50 per cent Underwood Corporation, 1 Park ive., Ne 


York 16, N. } 
For brief reference use ASBJ—503. 


EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUES FOR MOTION PICTURES 
IN THE CLASSROOM 

The DeVri Corporation has issued its Scho 
Service Bulletin No. 4 entitled 
Effective Techniques of Utilizing Motion Pictures 
in the Classroom.” This bulletin, prepared bi 
C. R. Crakes, covers in a concise and practical 
manner, the methods a teacher may develop i 
making the motion picture film an effective teach 
ing aid in the ciassroom 

1 free copy is available upon request to the 
DeVry Corporation, Educational Dept., 1111 
irmitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—504 


Suggestions to 





NEW LIST OF APPROVED HEAVY-DUTY FLOOR 





FINISHES 

Th Mapk Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion has announced a new list of approved 
service and heavy-duty fl finishes now avail 
ible These floor finishes hay been tested br 
laboratory consultants and are acceptable for 
heavy duty in school classroom 

\ copy ol the Association pamphlet He i\ 
Duty Finishes for Maple Flooring,” will be sent 
f iny school official upon request 

Vaple Flooring Manufacture 1 lation, 


Oshkosh, Wi 


The top adjusted to 10 and 20 For brief reference use ASBJ—505 


Other features are the sanitar) yne-plece steel ANNOUNCE WINNERS IN SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 
book box, the cradle-form s at to promote erect 4 15-vear-old boy from Illinois ind a 17-vé i! 
sitting, a swivel adjustment, and a self-adjusting old girl from New York City were the winn 
lower back rail to fit all occupants. Universal n the two four-year $2,400 Westinghouse Grand 
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Science Scholarships, top honors in the Science 
Talent Search. 

The awards were made by a board of judges, 
headed by Dr. Harlow Shapley, to Andrew Steven 
Kende, Evanston, Ill., and Barbara Claire Wolff, 
of Flushing, Queens, New York City 

In addition, the judges awarded ten four-year 
science scholarships of $400 each, and 28 one 
year scholarships worth $100 each. The 40 
finalists were chosen from more than 16,000 high 
school seniors in all 48 states. The awards were 
presented at a banquet in the Statler Hotel, 
presided over by Watson Davis, director of 
Science Service. George E. Kende has an intense 
interest in chemistry and is planning a career 
in chemical research. Miss Barbara C. Wolff, 
who ranks third in a high school class of 328, 
is preparing for Swarthmore College and a career 
in genetics research 


PASSING OF C. M. WHITEFORD 


C. M. Whiteford, whose death occurred in 
December, 1947, had been identified with the 
Standard Electric Time Company of Springfield, 
Mass., for 43 years, and had acted as vice-pres 
ident for 25 vears 

Before entering the employment of the Stand 
ird Electric Time Company in 1905, he had 
been superintendent of an electrical construction 


firm in New York City 





C. M. Whiteford 


In 1905 he was made manager of the New 
York Offic and traveled over most of the 
country, with the exception of the New England 
tates. In 1910 he became secretary 

In 1921 he was transterred to Chicago to 
open up a new branch, As manager of the 
Chicago office he had charge of a large territory 
embracing the southern, western, and middle 
western states. In 1922 he was appointed vice 
president of the Company, a position which he 
retained until his death 

Mr. Whiteford was loved and respected by 
everyone in the firm and in the industry, and 
he had no known enemy. He was interested in 
ill of his men and was never too busy to help 
them in their difficulties. Their problems were 
his problems and he was always willing to 
liscuss them and to find an immediate solution 


HARD MAPLE FOR SCHOOLROOM FLOORS 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 
1as issued a statement describing the uses of 
hard maple and its adaptability for floors in 
chool classrooms, gymnasiums, and commercial 
suilding 

Northern hard maple has been widely con 
idered the ideal material for school floors. It is 
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beautiful, blends well with decorative schemes, 
and is popular because of its warmth, smooth 
grain, resistance to abrasion, long wear, and 
light-reflecting qualities. Manufactured from the 
lumber of northern grown maple trees, northern 
hard maple has had an enviable reputation for 
over fifty years. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
46 Washington Blvd., Oshkosh, Wis 

For brief reference use ASBJ—506. 


Association, 


BOBRICK ALL-METAL SOAP DISPENSER 

\ new all-metal liquid soap dispenser, virtually 
indestructible, has been announced by the Bobrick 
Manufacturing Corporation, New York and Los 
Angeles. 

It is the Bobrick Model 12, made of Monel 
metal to meet hard service requirements of 
schools, and having a capacity of over one quart 

Model 12 is de- 
signed with an enamel 
body, in highly pol 
ished monel_ metal 
which will not rust 
or corrode It is 
equipped with the 
Bobrick 860 valve. Its 
outstanding features 
include (1) concealed 
wall fastening that 
makes it theftproof; 
(2) large-hinged cap 
that makes it tamper 
proof; (3) unbreak- 
able “eye” that tells 
the attendant when it 
is time to refill. Be 
cause of the design of 
the wall fastening, the 
dispenser can be at 
tached with screws 01 
with plastic rubber 
adhesive, eliminating the need of drilling holes in 
tie or other wall surface. Model No. 47 is also 
available for dispensing liquid soap in lather 
form 

Bobrick Manufacturing Corporation, 1839 Blake 
ive., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—507. 


NEW HUNTINGTON COMMERCIAL FILM 


\ new 16mm. sound motion picture film 
entitled, “Floor Maintenance,’ has been an 
nounced by the Huntington Laboratories, In 
llustrating the latest and most economical 
methods of floor maintenance, it explains and 
describes many cleaning problems and may be 
shown to the staff of any school, hospital, 
ir institution 

The Huntington film is the result of 27 years 
of study and experience with various floor condi 
tions and problems. It demonstrates safe methods 
of cleaning, protecting, and beautifying flooring 
material and is readily understood by the average 
layman, 

Huntington 
Ind 

For brief reference use ASBJ—508. 





New Bobrick Soap 
Dispenser. 


Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, 


RESUME PRODUCTION OF INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 


The American Structural Products Company 
has announced that it has resumed the produc 
tion of its line of Insulux Glass Block, with 
enlarged manufacturing facilities and new raw 
materials. Corner, radial, 8 by 8-in. transparent 
and other block designs, discontinued during the 
war period, are being produced and _ supplied 
again to distributors. The patterns had _ been 
dropped to simplify production problems and 
to increase the output of other blocks needed 
lor essential buildings during the war. 

The American Structural Products Company is 
a subsidiary of the Owens-Illinois Glass Com 
pany, formed to operate four building material 
plants of the parent firm. 

{merican Structural Products Company, Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—509. 
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We put more into it...so you can get more out of if 


~~ —Ampro L6mm. sound projector 


@IF YOU are considering equip- 
ment for your audio-visual program 

here are a few thoughts to consider: 
A 16mm. sound projector is subjected 
to the heat of the projection lamp, 
continuous high-speed movement of 
the intermittent mechanism, and every 
action requires split-second accuracy. 
It must deliver steady, flickerless pro- 
jection continuously and quietly. It 
must be dependable, easy to thread 
and operate. It must be gentle to pre- 
cious film and easy to service. 


For these reasons——a good sound 
projector design must be a fested 
design. It is only by studying and 
learning from millions of perform- 
ances under all conditions that a truly 
efficient sound projector is developed. 
Ampro l6mm. projectors have been 


“put through the mill” by this coun- 
try’s leading school systems, universi- 
ties and government departments. Into 
each Ampro projector is built 20 years 
of experience that assures better per- 
formance and longer service. Before 
choosing your 16mm. sound projector, 
ask your Ampro dealer for a demon- 
stration of the latest Ampro “Premier- 
20.” Look — listen — remember Am- 
pro’s record and then decide! 


. | + Pat 0 Send for FREE Circular 


On Ampro “Premier-20” ging 
full specifications and prices. If 
you are interested in sound mo- 
tion pictures send 10c for 16- 
page booklet, “The Amazing 
IN CANADA: he Story of Sound Motion Pictures.” 
Teleshote lnductrios Led / It dramatically illustrates the 


1195 Ki ' : : various steps in the recording 
> bay Street, Loronto oe 2 j 
ne EQUIPMENT ry Stre ; x 


and reproducing of sound on film. 


1 General Precision 
Equipment Corporation 
Subsidiary 


AMPROSLIDE 
THE AMPRO PROJECTOR 
“IMPERIAL” MODEL “30-D” 


or filmstrips and 2 
l6mm. Silent Pro > 
2” slides. Offers ex- 


AMPRO CORPORATION ase 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill 


Please send me free circular giving full details 
about the Ampro “Premier-20" l6mm. sound 
projector. I enclose 10c () for a copy of the 
illustrated booklet, “The Amazing Story of 
x Sx N , 

Sector A rutéed yund Motion Pictures 


tra brilliant illumina- I am also interested in 
dependable machine 


i bl tion, split-second inter- Ampro ‘Imperial l6mm. Silent Projector 
with an enviable ro o de - 
hangeability from Amproslide Projector Model *30-D 
record of perform- 
slides to filmstrips and Name 
ance in thousands 
back— simplified, quick 
of homes, churches » 
threading for filmstrips 
ibs and schools 


and simpler focus 
all over the world p ocusing 
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